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Fruit Crops Very Uneven. 


With most varieties of small fruits now out 
of the way, interest centers. in tree fruits, 
particularly the later varieties. The position 
and crop development, as foreshadowed in 
our reports pubiished a few weeks ago, are 
being fully borne out and there will be noth- 
ing like the yield, particularly in apples, of 
last year. The June drop proved especially 
severe in many parts of the commercial 
orchard sections, while more or less dronth 
and hot weather in early July wrought still 
further damage. In some parts of the country 
heavy wind storms hastened the denuding of 
the fruit trees. The outlook at the beginning 
of August, therefore, is for only a moderate 
apple crop, quite uneven in rate of yield, a 
small production of peaches, taking the coun- 
try as a whole, and liberal outturn of pears, 
plums and grapes. No section of the country 
has come through the season unscathed, 
although a good many counties on the Pacific 
coast and in the middle and eastern states are 
turning off fairly good crops. As a whole, it 
has not been a good fruit year in the south, 
nor in very many of the states of the upper 
Mississippi valley. 

The big apple states, including such as 
N Y, N E, O, Mich, Mo, ete, will turn off 
nothing like thecrop of winter fruit harvested 
last year. In NE rain and wind in July 
caused considerable damage, even in orchards 
which showed a full bloom and a full set, and 
the young fruit has dropped badly. Maine, 
N Hand Vt will have a moderate quantity 
of winter apples, but fruit dropped baddy in 
Mass and Ct. This is also true of N Y, asa 
whole, but such apples as remain are general- 
ly good to fine in quality. The fruit has been 
falling badly since the hot weather of early 
July and in some counties orchards are al- 
most bare. Some of the leading sections in 
the west third of the state will have a quar- 
ter to a half crop provided the fruit holds its 
own henceforward. The Baldwin is sucha 
standard in the Empire state that when this 
fails, the crop is short even though other 
varieties may be abundant. Summer and 
autninn apples are moderately plentiful, also 
some orchards of Greenings and _  Spys. 
Pennsylvania and Jersey will have a short 
crop of apples, the June dropping being 
heavy. Apples dropped badly in Ohio and 
will prove a comparatively small crop; more 
or less insect damage noted. Appies are not 
plentiful in Md and further south, although 
Tenn has a fair crop and so with Ark, in 
spite of heavy dropping of the fruit from the 
trees following early drouth. The Mich crop, 
always an important one, will be very much 
below an average, and the Chicago trade, 
which depends so largely upwn this state, 
must be supplied mainly from other sources. 
Much of the fruit turned prematurely yellow 
and dropped badly, only a few counties hav- 
ing a good prospect. Southern Indiana will 
have a moderate crop, and so with such 
other western states as Ia, Mo and Kan. 

It is impossible to turn to any one state 
outside of the Pacific coast which has a good 
peach crop, although portions of NJ, Md, 
Pa, etc, will turn off liberal quantities in the 
aggregate. Georgia has sent ont few peaches 
this season, the fruit dropping and rotting 
badly, and in some parts of the state was 
seriously damaged by bigh winds. Tree fruits 
bloomed and set liberally in Md, but dropped 
badly, although the western counties will 
have some, while the eastern part of the state 
and all of Del yield poorly. The situation is 
more satisfactory in N J, yet many peaches 
have been blown from the trees. Tennessee 
and Ky have only fair crops; late peaches 
are rotting badly in SC, and drouth has left 
the fruit very smallin Ark. The crop of late 
peaches in N Y is uneven, but the state asa 
whole will show a fair yield, while the out- 
look in O is spotted. Outside of a moderate 
crop in Ct, New Engiand will produce few 
peaches. Further west the crop is very un- 
satisfactory. Michigan, whichis usually de- 
pended upon to supply the western markets 
with enormous quantities, will turn off a poor 
crop as a whole. Many orchards were early 
affected with curl leaf, nor has the weather 
beeu propitious during the past six weeks. 
Hard winds damaged the Kan crop, while 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 





Okla is this year coming to the front as a 
peach territory, shipping considerable quan- 
tities of good fruit. 

Otber tree fruits ure yielding fairly well, 
but the crop is irregular. Parts of N Y will 
turn off a good many pears and so with N E, 
this applying as well to plums. Such varie- 
ties are fairly promising in Pa; Ohio has a 
fair crop of plums and only a moderate yield 
of pears, the latter fruit being plentiful in 
some Mich counties and further south and 
southwest. As for grapes, there is more or 
less complaint, particularly in the south, of 
the fruit rotting badly, but the commercial 
sections around the lower end of Lake Erie 
and in southern Michigan wili apparently 
yield liberally. The Chautauqua grape dis- 
trict of N Y promises well, and so with vine- 
yards in northern Ohio. The berry crops in 
the main proved liberal throughout all parts 
of the country. As for prices on later varie- 
ties of fruits, it is too early to forecast. One 
thing is patent, however. There will be noth- 
ing like the depression threugh burdensome 
offerings noted last year, when the apple crop 
was such a record breaker. This journal will 
closely follow the movement and market dur- 
ing the season, devoting great attention to 
the profitable handling of our important 
fruit crops. 


re - 


A Prospectively Liberal Cigar Leaf Crop. 





Transplanted under the most favorable con- 
ditions in nearly all sections and having been 
wet by copious rains, the tobacco crop in the 
northern states has made rapid growth. Its 
chief drawback has been too much cold 
weather early in the season and in Pa some 
drouth. When the seed beds for the growing 
crops were being prepared, buyers were oper- 
ating heavily and at more satisfactory prices 
to growers than for several years. The re- 
sult was arrangements were made fora more 
than average crop and as the season pro- 
gressed, the area fitted for tobacco was in- 
creased, so that the ’97 crop bids fair to be 
the largest since the famous ‘92 crop. Sown 
early in the year, 

THE FIRST FLORIDA CROP HAS BEEN CUT 
and the second is making a rapid growth. 
Experiments are being conducted in various 
parts of the state to tes§ the adaptability of 
Fiorida climate and soil to this crop. Last 
vear, the Florida department of agriculture 
reported 4109 acres as being raised, of which 
3640 were in Gadsden Co, 366 in Pasco, 48 in 
Leon, 251n Walton and the rest scattered in 
eight other counties of the state. The 50 
acres planted in Madison Co has made a fine 
growth and the 80 acres in Hernando Co, it 
is reported, will run 50 per cent wrappers. 
Last year’s crop brought 60c per lb. The ’97 
crop willinclude 150 acres of Sumatra and 
Havana seed. Columbia Co, next to Gads- 
den, contains 70 acres of leaf of fair quality. 
Last year’s crop sold at an average of 25c per 
lb. The Pasco Co crop is considerably in- 
creased in acreage and is of fine quality. The 
Gadsden Co crop is much larger than that of 
last year, but the quality is only fair because 
of drouth. The leaf is small but of fair qual- 
ity. The second crop of 10,000 to 12,000 acres 
will be a good one if sufficient rain falls. 

TEXAS PLANTERS 

are likewise making experiments in the rais- 
ing of tobacco. This year about 600 acres are 
being raised at Willis, Montgomery Co. The 
condition of the crop up to July 1, when har- 
vesting began, was most favorable and plants 
started off fora fine second growth. Plant- 
ings have been made in Harris, Victoria, 
Trinity, San Jacinto and Anderson counties. 
The ’96 crop was all sold at 42 to 45c per Ib 
and used as filler stuff. It is a perfect imita- 
tion of Havana ieaf. 

THE TOBACCO IN THE NORTHERN STATES 
has come on rapidly and cutting will begin 
soon after Aug 1, and by the middle of the 
month will bein full blast. In New Eng- 
land, the largest acreage wasset since 1892, 
and its growth to the present time has been 
large and stocky. The crop shows an increase 
of about 500 acres over the ‘96 crop in Massa- 
chusetts and 1000 acres in Connecticut. <A pe- 
culiar fact noticeable of recent years about to- 









bacco in New England is that the increase 
of acreage has been noticed to occur in the 
larger tobacco growing towns, towns where 
tobacco is not raised to any extent showing 
but very little increase. The quality of the 
crop is most promising. Stecks of old are un- 
usually well cleared up and the °96 brought 
very satisfactory prices. 
IN YORK STATE 

reports indicate an increased acreage over 
the ’96 crop. Tobacco was a little late in 
starting and owing to the cvol weather of late 
spring and early summer, is perhaps a few 
days behind an average for the season. In 
the Chemung valley, the increase in acreage 
over last year is 5to 10 percent. The quality 
of the leaf to date seems to vary, some plant. 
ers reporting the crop good, others only part 
good, with the balance ofthe crop in fair con- 
dition. Tobacco worms have tronbled the 
crop but little this year and cutworms were 
not especially «destructive. Shortly after 
Thanksgiving of last year, buyers entered 
the field and continued to pick up farmers’ 
holdings uutilit was hardly profitable to 
spend the time on the road in search of goods, 
There is probably now a smaller quantity of 
tobacco held by growers than at a similar 
date for many years. Early sales last year 
and the previous years brought very low 
prices, but as growers perceived that the to- 
bacco was in demand, prices were advanced 
and those who sold last received very satis- 
factory returns. 

In the Onondaga section, increase of acre- 
age of from 20 to 25 per cent is reported. 
Throughout Onondaga, Wayne, Cayuga, Os- 
wego and Madison counties; plants are small 
but thrifty and of excellent color. Harvesting 
will begin Sept 1 and, with the most favora- 
ble weather during August, possibly a few 
days earlier. Tobacco worms have done but 
little damage. A slight hailstorm occurred 
early in the month at Lysander, but injury 
was small. In Steuben Co, where the acreage 
is generally small, a slight increase is report- 
ed,plants are in good condition and promise 
well. But little old tobacco is held by grow- 
ers; sales were made at 8 to l4c, with an av- 
erage of lle. Wind and hail did some injury 
July 18, but to only afew pieces. Tompkins 
Co formerly raised good-sized lots of tobacco, 
but of late years the acreage has been consid- 
erably reduced. ‘This year’s cropis of good 
quality to date. Some report the tobacco crop 
in Dutchess Co last year as a failure and 
consequently but little is raised this year. 
The ’96 crop sold at 3} to 8c with an average 
of 6c. The crop has been bought up the clos- 
est in many years, and if hail, wind and 
worms do not cause injury, the prospects are 
indeed bright for York state tobacco growers. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Keystone state will show a considerable 
increase in acreage. Last year’s acreage was 
below that of ’95, and ’95 much less than that of 
792, but the ’97 is not only larger in acreage 
but of good quality. This is more than can be 
said of the past four Pennsylvania tobacco 
crops. In some towns, the acreage is reported 
as more than double that of the ‘96 crop. The 
cool, backward season has delayed growth 
somewhat and some fields are uneven, but 
with a month of sunshine, the crep will come 
up to an average in every respect. The har- 
vest will begin from middle to late August. 
But a small quantity of old tobacco is held 
by growers, previous crops having been dis- 
posed of at low prices, from 4 to 20¢ with an 
average of 6c for seedleaf and 8c for Hava- 
na seed. In Lancaster Co, a considerable in- 
crease of acreage is reported and plants are 
in thrifty condition. But iittle old leaf is in 
growers’ hands, it having been disposed of 
at 4 to 12c, with an average of 6c. Some in- 
crease is reported in Clinton Co; quality fine, 
plants in thrifty condition and barvest will 
begin in two or three weeks. During late 
July weather most favorable to growth of 
plants. In Tioga Co-some increase of acreage, 
with plants generaily showing a fair to extra 
good condition. But little’old leaf is heid by 
growers. In the eastern part of Chemung Co, 
the acreage is increased over the ’96 crop 33 
%, while in the~Big Flat district, no 
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Relation of Forests to the Farmer. 
J. T. ROTHROCK, 
State Forestry Commissioner for Pennsylvania. 


The one idea most needed now by the 
American farmer is that he should cultivate 
no more soil than he can muaintain or increase 
the fertility of. Just as soon as land com- 
mences to deteriorate, the struggle is against 
the farmer. Such an one is_ hopelessly 
weighted in competition with the man who 
farms more fertile areas. One might take 
this as a text and proceed to show the utter 
folly and ruinous method of much of our mid- 
dle state farming, especially in the more hilly 
parts. The region of the Appalachians will, 
under present conditions, soon show large 
areas of cleared land which have become 
utterly sterile for any farming purpose. That 
poition of central Pennsylvania which is 
made up of steep hills, and instead of lime- 
stone soil has a slaty covering, will probably 
be the first to exemplify the truth of the fore- 
going statement. 

It is true, as has been so plainly asserted 
by Shaler, that all soil is on its way to the 
ocean. On level ground its march is slow, 
but on the steeper declivities the fact is obvi- 
ous to any careful observer. This transfer of 
soil to lower levels by rain and melting snow 
is much more rapid in piowed fields than 
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where a covering of sod or forests exists. The 
writer recently noted a striking example of 
this in one of the interior counties of Penn-, 
sylvania. It was in a valley where the sur- 
face soil was of slaty character. In those 
fields where the stumps remaining indicated 
that tbe land had been recenttly cleared, the 
crops were good. In the older fields, where 
the stumps had disappeared, the crops were 
poor. The svil washed from the fields into 
the road explained at once why the difference 
existed. The few years required to cause the 
disappearance of the stumps were the measure 
of the time required to change the valley from 
a productive to an unproductive condition. 

Figure 2 illustrates this state of affairs, 
though it was not taken in the valley alluded 
to. The space included within the dark lines 
by the roadside shows an accumulation of 
soil which, during the past year, had been 
wasued from the field above into the road, 
where through the summer it lay in a condi- 
tion alternating between dust and mud. It 
was gathered up in the early autumn, to be 
restored, let us hope, to the field from whence 
it had been washed. 

The other accompanying 
equally eloquent. 

Forestry is simply tarming. It is subject 
to the same law which governs, or should 
govern, all agricultural operations—-that each 


illustrations are 


No. 6 


acre should prodnce its best paying crop, and 
that no acre should be allowed to become 
poorer and remain useless. Let us fora mo- 
ment consider some general principles. Soil 
is the basis of all farming. Its supply is very 
limited, and intbe Atlantic states seldom 
is deeper than three or four feet, more fre- 
quently it is not a foot deep. It is being cou- 
stantly removed by water or melting snow. 
The rock surface beneath is more or , less rap- 
idly disintegrated by the elements and this 
tends to reproduction of soil. The fallen 
trunks, limbs and leaves, which form a for- 
est floor, are also becoming soil, usually of 
a very fertile character. It is safe to assert 
that while land in cultivation tends to be- 
come poorer, that in forest tends to become 
more fertile. He isa better farmer who raises 
300 bu of wheat off of 10 acres than the man 
who requires 20 acres to produce the same 
crop—if the natural character of the soil is the 
Same. 

Is there not in this the germ of a most im- 
portant idea for the future of the country? It 
would seem to indicate that it would be 
wiser at once to abandon the ordinary crop- 
ping of such land as is most rapidly becoming 
impoverished, turn it over to forest growth 
and bestow double care on the better acres. 
This statement demands another. It is by no 

[To Page 127.] 





Pics 1. 


This hillside recently was covered with a dense growth of hemlock. ! : ; e 
Which is carried away by rain and snow, until the bare places show that the hill is passing into a desert condition. 


Vania must be estimated not in acres but in miles. 


A BEAUTIFUL FOREST RUINED BY 


Fire has succeeded fire, burning up the mold and loosening the soil, 





FIRE 


Such areas in Peunsyl- 


We esteem them of small value now but as the western acres are taken up, and our eastern 


population increases, they must produce something better than floods, or the commonwealth will be the worse for it. 
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COST OF GROWING CORN. 


Fertilization--Article IV. 


BY B. W. SNOW. 


ANALYZED 


Fertilization for its immediate effect upon 
the corn crop is almost never practiced in the 
districts where corn is the staple crop. Where 
conditions have beeen reached which demand 
an effort to maintain or renew fertility, it is 
usually done by crop rotation in cropping 
and the plowing under of some green nitrog- 
like clover, but such conditions 
The owners of the 


enous crop 
have rarely been reached. 


deep rich soils that mark the greater part of 
the corn belt as yet have had lilttle occasion 
to study the renovating of wornout or run- 


down fields. 

On almost all farms there is a constant ac- 
eumulation of fertilizing material and this 
returned to the land, not usually with the view 
of fertilizing for the immediately growing 
crop, but because the material is on hand and 
good husbandry dictates its use. It is entire- 
ly safe to ignore cost of fertilization in figur- 
ing upon average cost of growing corn, as the 
amount of fertilization which done with 
special reference to the corn yield is infinites- 


is 


is 


imal. The fact is that on each farm a cer- 
tain amount of mannre accumulates; it is 
hauled out and spread, usually upon some 


for garden or the growth of 
part ‘of 
until all 
cireum- 


small area used 
some exhaustive crop, or else a small 
the farm is thus enriched each year 
has been thus treated. Under such 
stances it is not legitimate to charge the value 
of this fertilizer and the labor in applying it 
up to the crop which this year bappens to oc- 
cupy this particular ground. 

Even if the fertilizing which our schedules 
show was practiced on corn Jand had been 
done with the sole purpose of increasing the 
rate of yield it would still be impossible 
to determine what part of the cost should be 
added to the charge against the crop. Only 
a small percentage of the fertility added to 
the soil by a single fertilization absorbed 
by the crop grown the same year, and only 
the proportion thus taken from the soil by 
the corn crop could be legitimately charged 
against it. The remainder remains in the 
soil, permanently enriching it and making it 
more valuable to the owner, and would of 
necessity be charged to betterment of the prop- 
erty. If it were practicable to determine 
just what part of the cost of the little fertiliz- 
ing that was practiced could be legitimately 
to the corn crop of the year it would 
be a fair charge against the crop, but as such 
measure cannot be made, and asin this rec- 
ord it could not at most amount to more 
than a few cents per acre for the whole area, 
it will be entirely dropped from the calcula- 
tion. 

The facts developed, however, are interest- 
ing and are presented in full. It will be not- 
ed that in fields covering 771 acres fertil¢za- 
tion was given to some part of the field. 
Usually the material applied was spread upon a 
small area, an acre or two, either where the 
soil was a little thin or where in the yearly 
distribution of manure it was due. ‘The small 
necessity for fertilization of corn land is at- 
tested by the fact that commercial fertilizer 
was used on but 49 acres, or less than 2 % of 
the total area of record, and here but 3,100 
lbs were applied, an average of but 63 lbs to 
the acre, for the fields upon which used and 
but 1 2 lbs per avre for the whole are includ- 
ed in the record crop. 

On some part of 722 acres home fertilizer 
was spread, but only 1754 loads were used or 
a little over 2 loads per acre, and this use 
was quite as much to dispose of accumulated 
manure as for effect upon crop yield. The 
value fixed for this home fertilizer represents 
the price which the corn growers report they 


is 


charged 


would have been willing to pay for it had 
they been compelled to buy it. As the aver- 
age corn grower is not compelled to usé any 


fertilizer fixed is of little conse- 
quence. 


As the question of fertilization will 


the price 


be dis- 


missed with this article and will not be con- 
sidered a factor in figuring the final cost of 
growing the crop, it may be well to present 


here in full the cost of fertilization as develop- 





. 


ed by the schedules. In the statement which 
follows the payment for wages of labor. repre- 
sents the actual wages paid for the 241 days 
of labor in applying the fertilizer, part of the 


labor being from hiriug by the day and the 
rest by the month. As explained in article 
No 2 (July 24) all hiring was done at a rate 


including the furnishing of board, so the cost 


of labor maintenance is also added on the 
basis suggested in the same article. 

The statement of fertilizing cos‘ is: 
Commercial fertilizer used, $40.15 
Home fertilizer used, 564.25 
Labor in applying, 170.50 
Labor maintenance, 65.30 

Total, 840.20 

This includes all cost except the mainte- 
nance of teams while engaged in the work, 
an item which at best is indefinite ana which 
will for the present be passed over. If this 
whole expenditure were to be charged up to 
the single crop of corn it would be equal to 
31.9¢c per acre for the whole breadth under 
consideration. The utter unreliability of 
statements of cost of producing corn based 


upon mere estimates, is strikingly illustrated 
by the fact that in the statement prepared by 
the US department of agriculture a few 
years ago there was an allowance of $1.86 per 
acre as the average expenditure for fertilizing 
the corn crop, oi nearly six times as much 
as the average here shown by actual records, 
even if the tatal expenditure he charged to 
the crop first following the fertilization. 


Prepare to Store Grain. 


Before putting newly threshed or 
grain into any kind of a bin, examine the 
granary or crib and see that it free from 
insect pests, which may later make the crain 
unmarketable. There are quite a number of 
these commonly known as weevils and in 
some instances they cause a great amount of 
damage. 

The general inethod of disinfecting grana- 
ries, miils, ete, is to close up as tightly as 
possible and near the roof place an onen ves- 
sel containing caibon bi-sulphide. This 
ing heavier than air will permeate every por- 
tion of the building and destroy the insects. 
The farmer’s granary should be built some 
distance from other buildings and so con- 
structed that it is vermin proof. Have the 
doors fitted tightly, cover the windows with 
frames of wire gauze, the floors, walls and 
ceilings should be smooth, well oiled, painted 
or whitewashed. Such measures are not ab- 
solutely necessary in cool and temperate eli- 
mates, but in the heated air of southern 
states it is quite important. The storage of 
grain in large amounts is advisable as only 
the surface layers are expose to infestation. 
This is particularly valuable against grain 
moth which lay their eggs on the surface. 
The granary weevils penetrate more deeply. 
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Harvesting Cow Peas. 
A. L. CUMMING, GEORGIA. 





When peas are sown broadeast, 14 to 2 bu to 
the acre, and the vines turned under at the 
proper stage, better results are obtained 
from increased fertility than if fed to cattle or 
other stock and the manure applied in bulk. 

Our peas here in southern Georgia are han- 
dled by hand, affording the negroes profitable 
employment. They are quick to learn that 
the greener the pea, the greater the weight, 






THE GRAIN AND HAY FIELD 


Which is an item of importance when 
ing by the hundred pounds. Gatheri: 
the halves obviates this trouble. Pea | 
ers are hardly if ever used here since t 
ditions must be favorable to their su 
operations. When vines are intended 
they sbouid be cut just as 
ripe pods appear. These when well « 


soon as 


eaten greedily by animals. 





ape ails : 

Stacking Hay Properly—The accon rE 
aketcl shows the form of a stack tha il 
best turn water. A pole extends up , 

the ce f 
the sta 1 
a bit of a 
yas oOo ° 
over t ex 
willa in 
turning rain, 
particularly 
until the hay 
*3s well et- 
led. Light 
cords e id- 
ing dow on 
all side to 
pins d en 
in the ground, 
will aid in keeping the top of the stack from 
being blown off. The stack should grow 
gradually larger until the edge of the of’? 
is reached. Select a knoll for a found n, 
or put down boards to keep the moisture from 
soaking up into the hay. 

Harvesting Sunflowers.—The sunflow: is 
a comparatively new crop in this ¢ ry 
so that no machine has been constructed to 
thresh and clean the seed. So faras [I know 
it has been knocked out with a stick This 


seems a very slow method but it is much fast- 


er than one weuld suppose, especially if the 
heads are large and well matured. | ve 
cleaned the seed at a cost of 6 to 8c per 
bushel. Immediately after cutting, the ids 
should be spread out on a floor, but piling 
must be avoided for they will become soft and 
the seeds will rot. By a misprint in my last 


article you made me say that the fat in wheat 


was 21% when itshould have been 24 %, while 
the sunflower seed contains 21 %.—[W. S. 


Dean, Indiana. 


The Baling of Field Beans and bean straw 
as fodder is followed to some extent in sec- 
tions where this cropisa big one. Manuf 
turers of most of the hay presses, advertising 
in our columns from time to time, say that 


ic- 


beans may be readily baled. Considerable 
work of this characteris done in nortiern 
Indiana and Michigan and such presses are 


also used in baling pea vines for fodder. 


How to Make a Melon Patch.—I try to select 
the poorest spot of ground available. In the 
fall I plow a deep trench where I wish to 
plant my melons. Then I collect all the 
weeds and briars which have been cut on the 
farm, place them in this trench, tramp them 
down as solidly as possible and then plow 
back the ground so that it forms a ridge over 
them. This I[ leave until spriug. At the pro- 
per time I plant the seeds on this land with- 
out further plowing.—[ Lewis Wier, Scott Co, 
Ind. 


The Very Best.—I congratulate you on pub- 
lishing one of the best, if not the very best of 
farm journals in the country.—[{John Hol- 
brook, Otsego Co, N Y. 


Detailed Facts Regarding Corn Fertilization--IV. 


Ky Ohio Ind Tll Iowa Mo Kan Neb Total 
Acres in fields of record, 140 126 301 487 284 200 351 743 2,632 
Acres in fields on which some 
fertilizer was used, 0 41 135 134 48 64 61 288 771 
Commercial fertilizer—acres, 0 5 d4 0 0 0 0 0 49 
Quantity used—lbs, -—— 600 2.500 _ -— “= _ — 3,100 
Total cost, — $8.40 $31.75 _— — — nin — $40.15 
Home fertilizer—acres, 0 26 91 134 48 64 61 288 722 
Number of loads used, _ 204 337 430 142 141 300 200 1,754 
Total value, — $63.00 $104.50 $182.50 $28.00 $78.75 $75.00 $32.50 $564.25 
Labor in applying: 
Days’ labor by men, -- 22 514 384 7 26 53 33 241 


Days’ labor by boys, 








Drainage Outlets--lll, 


ROBERT GRIMSHAW. 


Gratings at outlets may be fixed, removable 
or swinging; and may be at either the _ but- 
tom or the side. Fixed gratings are only per- 
missible in those rare cases where the drain- 
age water is not liable to cause deposits of 
lime, iron or weeds. The gratings once com- 


monly used, of iron rods, wire meshing, per- 
forated sheet iron or perforated cast iron or 


earthenware plates, 


AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


mer water level, so that the frogs will not jump 
into it. The shape and position of the end 
opening will prevent anything getting in from 
the bank. 

Where there are no face-works as a_ protec- 
tion to the outlet, and the slope is gentle—say 
1 to 2 ft, soddings about the outlet will be 
sufficient. For steeper slopes—say 1 in to 1} 
ft the outlet trunk may be set on a heavy 
stone, Fig 10, resting on smaller stones asa 
foundation. Large flat stones may be placed 





filled their purpose but 
imperfectly. Their 
































openings were too large, 
6-10 to 8-10 in, to pre- 
vent the entrance of 
young frogs, ete, and 
too smali to let the 
frogs out when they 
had grown to full size 


in the drains. To keep 
out young frogs the op- 
enings should not be 


more than 1-6 of an inch, and for this pur- 
pose there should be used wire netting, 


protected against bending by iron rods. Asa 
protection against rust, galvanized netting is 


recommended. Removable gratings should 


be made of galvanized sheet iron and have 
a spring which will ensure their keeping 
the proper vertical position. The openings 


should be 1-6 inch in diameter and the grat- 
ings protected from injury, by galvanized 
iron rods. They have the advantage that they 
may be withdrawn by a hook for inspection 
or repair, or cleaning out of the outlet-pipe, 
without its removal. Swinging gratings as 





FIG 9. 


shown in Figs 7 and 8, are made of galvanized 
rods } inch diameter and 1-6 inch apart, bent 
up at the lower ends and formed into rings 


at the upper, through which are passed 
a rod for their support. Side gratings are 
made with fixed galvanized rods 1-6 inch 


apart, opening from one or both sides of the 
trunk into side compartments, open in front. 
The end of the trunkproper is closed by a 
heavy hinged iron valve. The side gratings 
permit the outflow of water without letting 
in young frogs; the heavy valve retains silt 
but may be readily opened for its remov- 
al. It may be given 
any desired degree of 
projection so that the 
mud deposit will in no 
case diminish the effec- 
tive area of the side 
gratings. 

The outlets may be 
protected against the 
entrance of cold-blooded 
animals without any 
gratings, by being given 
considerable hight above 
the water level, be left 
projecting be yond the 
bank and at their outer 
ends be cut off obliquely 
so as to be longer above 
than below, as in Fig 
10. ‘The outlet trunk 
must project at least 10 
inches before the bank, 
and lie at least 4 inches 
above the highest sum- 





GRATING PLACED LENGTHWISE. 




















Fig 8. 
REMOVABLE GRATING. 


to take the fall of the water. Still steeper 
slopes, say lin to 1 ft should be regularly 
paved with stone and the outlet trunk laid 


in stone masonry without mortar. 
I 

How to Set Fence Posts.—In taking up 200 
rods of board and post fence built more than 
25 years ayo, I found that 9 out of 10 of the 
Jocust posts that were strong enough to reset 
were those that had been put in ground 
top end down or the reverse of the way they 
grew in the tree. Those that lasted best were 
round, regardless of size. Split posts no mat- 
ter how large decayed more rapidly than 
round ones. Where there were 
no knots in tie post they ap- 
peared to be little difference 
between the soundness of 
set upside down or upright. If 
there were knots, however, 
those standing upright took 
water more readily than those 
placed upside down. During 
my 50 years’ experience with 
timber, I find that posts cut in 
the late fall and winter months 
before the sap begins to ascend 
last longer than when cut in 
early spring or during the sum- 
mer. I have also found that 
if posts are cut in the fall and 
winter they will last longer if 
put in the ground green, than 
if kept out until they are sea- 
soned or thoroughly dried. 
[Joseph Allen. 

The Dog Problem ought to be solved. The 
Scotch Collie is everything a farmer wants— 
or anybody else. He 1s as grand ‘for watch- 
ing as for cattle driving. He should be shut 
in the house at night as a burglar alarm and 
absolute safety-guard. I consider mine pays 
simply iu giving me sound sleep. With a lit- 
tle encouragement the mongrel breeds of 
dogs can be displaced. The Collie 1s a great 
breeder. I had 13 pups from a pure bred ata 
single litter. My preference for a home dog 
is a female, spayed.—[E. P. Powell, Oneida 
Co, New York. 
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FIG 10. OUTLET WITH FACE WORK AS PROTECTION. 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. 


How to Get Well-Flavored Milk. 


GEORGE E. NEWELL. 


Nothing so markedly affects the flavor of 
milk, and consequentiy butter and cheese, as 
the character of the dairy feed. All know 
that the finest and most delicately flavored 
honey is produced from the white clover blos- 
soms, and pastures thickly sprinkled with the 
same plant produce a teed from which comes 
number one milk and butter. Coarse grasses 
impart a rank flavor to dairy products as a 
rule and shouid be excluded from the ration 
of the milch cow. Thousands of acres of pas- 
ture land that would otherwise be in the best 
of condition, are practically spoiled by being 
overrun with noxious weeds and bushes. 

In the west, alfalfa imparts its peculiar 
though not unpleasant flavor to milk, while 
in the great dairy districts of the east, every 
one is now familiar with the taste of ensilage 
milk and butter. Valuable forage crops 
which are now the very foundation of modern 
dairying, cannot be discarded because they 
transmit their strong vegetable tlavor to milk, 
but by thorough aeration of the fresh milk 
much of this unpleasant foreign flavor can be 
eliminated, and at the same time the keeping 
quality of the milk be assured. 

Where noxious vegetation abounds asin neg- 
lected pastures, the remedy is not to palliate 
the evil, but to remove it. The milch cattle 
and dairy methods may be improved, but not 
until the cows graze in a pasture containing 
only sweet nutritious grasses are dairy meth- 
ods correct or profitable. . 

It is not a hobby to dote on fine flavor for 
dairy products. Jf you wish to have your 
dairy goods sought after in the market and 
command best prices make flavor a specialty. 
Of course while feed primarily affects milk 
tiavors, it isin constant danger of contami- 
nation from outside causes but will not be in- 
jured by taints or stable filth. 

nieces 

An Ugly Bull.—Frequently a bullina fit of 
temper kills or cripples his keeper. This is 
more particularly true of dairy breeds. Now I 
do not believe the bull is as much to blame as 
his owner. He has been kept in close confine- 
ment most of his life with very little exercise 
or sunlight and no pleasant company. His 
blood is in bad order as a consequence, and 
he is difficult to control. The beef bull 1s 
more phlegmatic and less liable to get unruly. 


I think that if the treacherous bull had 
been allowed the range of a small paddock 


and the company of a couple of sedate old 
cows, and perhaps made do an hour’s work 
each day, running a feed chopper or a churn, 
so as to wear out muscular tissue and main- 
tain health and his procreative power in full 
vigor,his blood would have been kept pure 
and his temper sweet.—{Richard Waugh, 
Manitoba. 


Another Attack on Hog Cholera.—Through 
Mr Robert Ganz, editor the National Provi- 
sioner, now traveling in Europe, we learn of 
a foreign concern which is anxious to experi- 
ment with a new process of battling this dis- 
ease, under the auspices of the dept of agri. 
They propose at their own expense to try the 
remedy at one of the agricultural experiment 
staions or other designated place, and say the 
time of experiment will not exceed two weeks, 
while the time of subsequent observation 
must be determined by the department. 
Overtures have been made to the secretary 
of agriculture along this line. 








Recovering Our Foreign Cheese Trade.—As 
frequently shown in these columns exports 
have fallen woefully below former years, but 


are now beginning to pick up. During 12 
months ended June 30, we shipped abroad 
50,175,000 ibs cheese compared with 36,638,600 


lbs in ’96, an increase of nearly 50 %. 


Horses for Switzerland—Choice stock from 
this country is finding its way into that part 
of Europe. A Swiss buyer makes frequent 
trips picking up a good many animals directly 
from farmers in the vicinity of Chicago. 
The horses are large draft animals and sell 
in the foreign market at $120 to 300. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 


Cracked Corn for Laying Hens. 


Cc. P. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN. 





I have bad some experiencs in feeding 
whole corn, both to growing chicks and lay- 
ing hens, but have never fully succeeded. 
One of the secrets in making hens lay, is to 
compel them to work for their living. Such 
is difficult when corn is used for it requires 
only a comparatively few kernels to satisfy a 
hen’s appetite and hence she has no further 
need for activity. 

lL have fed some wheat and have always 
met with the best of success. The grain was 
generally scattered in some kind of litter, so 
that the fowls had to scratch for it. To this 
fact I ascribe the greater part of my success 
with wheat. As a general thing wheat is 
considered better for laying fowls than corn, 
but I think this result is largely due to the 
manner in which itis fed. It is difficult to 
scatter corn so as to keep the hens busy for 
any length of time. With wheat it is quite 
different, especially with the cheaper grade 
generally fed to poultry. 

Working on this idea [ have tried cracking 
corn and feeding much as I have used wheat. 
The first cracked corn was fed about the first 
of December and I have continued it since 
with the best of success. So far as egg pro- 
duction is concerned it seems to be filling the 
bill exactly. I can recommend it to anyone 
wanting a cheap, practical food. Where 
wheat was from 40to 50 cents per bushel, 
eracked corn might not have been worth both- 
ering with but since the price of wheat has 
doubled, it has put a different phase on the 
question. 

An average kernel of corn cracked in three 
or four pieces seems to answer the purpose 
best. If itis cracked finer, there is apt to 
be considerable waste. The average farm 
feed mill ought to grind the kernel to the re- 
quired fineness. I have noticed that a round 
kernel cracks more satisfactory thana flat 
one. 





A Few Old Things.—Have wea hen all in all 
as good as the old-fashioned Dorking? They 
were nearly as good layers as the Leghorns, 
and nearly as good in flesh as the Plymouth 
Rocks. They were good homekeepers, and 
were very hardy. They laid late in the fall 
and early in the spring—if not always in the 
winter. They did not get out of health easi- 
ly. I believe in a race of White Leghorns 
that has come to me ata high figure as next 
best. They lay more, are great pets, and are 
busy scavengers but have no spare flesh. One 
more good old thing that I long for is the old 
fashioned cow. In central New York forty 
years ago 1 could get a first rate cow easier 
than Ican now. We have now a few splen- 
did high bred ‘animals, but our common run 
of cows is nowhere as good as it was. Solo- 
mon Hoxie, who has done a vast deal of im- 
porting, confirms this. He says that ‘‘we 
had a native breed forming that we should 
have held on to.’’ Shall we go back to try it 
over again.—[E. P. Powell, Oneida Co, N Y. 





Plow a Piece of Poor Land in the fall, leav- 
ing it very rough. On this spread all the 
manure which accumulates during the winter 
and it will be absorbed and retained. 





Pullet. 


Cockerel. 


A SNAP SHOT AT THE WHITE WYANDOTS. 


Taken by their owner and breeder, George 
R. Schauber. 








ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 


Practical Orchard Management.—Head the 
trees low and keep them as compact as may 
be. Fora market orchard select only a few 
varieties, choose the larger kinds that are 
guood keepers and bear handling. Buy trees 
of ahome nursery if possible. For a home 
orchard have a goodly number of varieties, 
selecting those that will form a succession 
from earliest bearing time until late in the 
fall. Among the standard varieties are Bald- 
win, Rhode Island Greening, Roman Stem, 
Winesap, Smith Cider, Grimes Golden, Old 
Pippin, Duchess, Tetofsky, Pewaukee, North- 
western Greening, Benoni, Chenango, etc. 
Pears are sure bearers. Blight is their worst 
enemy. Cherries are profitable and require 
a deep, rich, dry soil. Dyehouse, Early 
Richmond and Montmorency are the best. 
Plums are among our very best fruits. They 
require a clay soil for best results but will 
grow almost anywhere. Plant different varie- 
ties together. A number of Japan plums are 
giving good results.—[W. H. Lafuse, Indiana. 


A Cranberry Rake.—Our illustration shows 
aconvenient home-made cranberry rake that 
will greatly facilitate the picking of these ber- 
ries, if they are at all thick upon the ground. 
The rake has tight side pieces, shown by the 
dotted lines, and the teeth are near enough 
together so that cranberries cannot drop 
through. The rake is taken in the hand in 
much the position shown in the sketch. The 


teeth are gently brought along beneath the 
berries and then lifted, pulling the cranber- 
ries from the vines. The handle is of course 
inclined backward as it is lifted to keep the 
berries from running out over the front of the 
teeth. These latter can be light iron rods bent 
into shape by a blacksmith and sharpened. 
The back and handle should be of hard 
wood to hold the teeth firmly. 






Ripe Tomatoes for Christmas.—Before frosts 
come pick all sound, green fruit from the 
vines, and carefully wrap each one separately 
in a 6x9 inch sheet of white wax paper taking 
care not to twist it as in packing oranges. 
Spread out in a single layer on trays or in 
shallow boxes, and place in partial lightina 
cellar. To hasten ripening they may oc- 
casionally be exposed to the sun half an hour 
at the time. Once a week I examine and 
pick out the red ones and those that may 
decay. This may be done easily as the 
transparency of the paper does not necessitate 
unwrapping. Thus 1 have a constant sipply of 
plump, palatable and beautiful tomatoes, till 
Christmas usually, with but trifling expense 
and trouble.—| Mrs ©. R. Scholl. 





The Black Peach Aphis is found upon the 
roots, from which it sucks the sap. but during 
the summer some of them may be seen upon 
the leaves and new twigs. The ants care for 
them and carry them about, and during the 
summer those above ground can fly. Wood 
ashes and tobacco used liberally about the 
trees are among the most promising remedies. 
The insect is a native of Maryland and other 
southern states and has been brought north 
upon nursery stock. It often kills newly set 
trees, but although injurious it is seldom 
fatal to old*trees that are well cared for. 





Raspberry Disease.—A. G. S., Bergen Co, 
NJ: The leaves sent are affected by what is 
called Sun Scald, the proper name of which 
is anthracnose, a fungous affection. The 
treatment consists in the use of the dilute bor- 
deaux mixture. The first application should 
be made early in the spring; another soon after 
the young canes appear fabove the ground, to 
be succeeded by another about two weeks lat- 
er, and the last application should be made 
just previous to the time of blooming. The 
ammoniacal copper carbonate solution has 
also been used with good success. 


THE HANDY MECHANIC. 


Where Shall Gate Hinges Be Placed? 


W. D. TEEPLE, ILLINOIS. 





In all gates the upper hinge is in tension 
(pulling) the lower in compression (being 
pushed in) and the stress varies directly as 
their distance from an axis which usually 
passes horizontally through the ‘ center of 
gravity of the gate, otherwise through a point 
midway between the hinges. For example, 
take a gate 12 ft long, 4 ft high with a sup. 


rt S0lbs 


tox 


(axis 





posed weight of 50 lbs. This will be a 50-lb 
downward force applied through the center 
of gravity 6 ft from post. It must be resisted 
by two forces applied horizontally from the 
post. Thus the weight of gate acts as a 50-lb 
force, having a lever arm of 6 ft. If we 
take a horizontal axis through the center of 
gravity of gate and attach two hinges each 2 
ft from this horizontal axis, they each exert 
a force opposite in impulsive power to the 
weight of gate and their combined forces must 
equal that. 

To find stress on the post move axis to 
level of ground. One hinge acts as a force 
assisting the gate to pull down the post while 
the other acts with a reverse force. As seen 
before, the difference between all the forces 
acting, forms the stress on post. But we 
found tne farther apart the hinges the less 
stress on them, therefore while raising one of 
them increases its lever arm, there is a com- 
pensating loss of force. So we conclude that 
no matter where the hinges are placed, the 
same gate being given the same stress ut foot 
of post will result. As any strain will be 
directly transferred from hinges to post so if 
hinges are close together and greatly strained 
that section of post between them will have 
an equally great strain, varying inversely as 
the distance between the hinges. The accom- 
panying illustration will explain. 

sana daaontiret 

The Use of Slag as a fertilizer is increasing 
in France and has been found very beneticial 
to all kinds of crops on account of the phos- 
phoric acid and lime which it contains. 



















































































STEPS OVER A BARBED WIRE FENCE 


don’t cost much of anything, but are a great 
convenience at times. 


































Relation of Forests to the Farmer. 


| From Page 124.] 

means difficult or costly to start such a forest 
growth, but space does not here allow a con- 
sideration of the methods. Even if the re- 
sultant growth was not allowed to reach ma- 
turity, the soil would have acquired fresh fer- 
tility and have a new value when the pres- 
sure of an increasing population required that 
it should again be cropped. 

But. back of all this there arises another 
fact, much more important than anything we 
have yet stated. No commonwealth having 
the varied surface which characterizes the 
middle states region, can afford to be with- 
out a portion of its area in timber. We have 
not room to discuss this principle. It is, how- 
ever, fast being accepted by all thinking men. 
Wooded areas are essential to the preservation 


of the very surface of the country. France 
has formulated the fact in her law ‘‘that 
since the forests are more essential to the 


state than to the individual, therefore the 
latter shall not be allowed to remove them at 
will.’’ The statement is true, but inapplica- 
ble under our government. We can only ad- 
mit the importance of the forests to the pres- 
ervation of the state and then inquire wheth- 
er it is better for the state to undertake the 
work of forest restoration alone or to join 
hands with the individual and make it worth 
his while to aid in producing these forests 
upon which the perpetuity of the state de- 
pends? In many instances the individual 
can do it better and more cheaply than the 
state. Every acre of farm woodland confers 
a benefit upon the manufacturing industries 
of the state in the water which it hoards. Is 
it too much to ask that the state should pay 
for this help it is receiving? So long as pro- 
tective tariffs are enacted, mainly in the in- 
terest of the manufacturer, is it asking too 
much that taxes should be removed from 
farm timber land, which, so long as it stands, 
is of more benefit to the state than it is to the 
owner? 
ee eee 

The Fig Eater.—\W. E. F., Montgomery Co, 

Pa: The beetles sent are fig eaters or Allor- 


GENERAL FARMING 


hing nitida. The adults themselves are not 
troublesome except rarely when they bore 
into ripe fruits, particularly plums. ‘The 
larvae, however, are often serious pests to 
lawns. In the south the term June bug is 
often applied to this insect although the true 
June bug is known as the May beetle, the 
larva of which is the white grub. 


Wild Cherry as Worm Trap.—It is well 
known that the common tent caterpillar pre- 
fersthe wild black cherry tree to the apple, 
pear and other fruit trees and this is often 
urged as a reason why the cherry trees should 
be cut down from fence corners, hedgerows 
and other places where they usually spring 
up in great numbers. But to the practical 
man who knows something of the habits of 
the noxious insects the destroying of the wild 
cherries would. be a move in the wrong 
direction because the pests seek there in pre- 
ference to better kinds, and serve as traps and 
on which they can be readily destroyed with- 
cut loss, as likely to follow when they attack 
the apple and other kind of fruit trees. Our 
advice is to let the wild cherries alone and even 
plant afew if none are growing about the 
orchard for the purpose of attracting the 
moths of the tent caterpillar. The wild cher- 
ries may suffer but the fruit trees will be 
saved. 


Farming Versus Other Vocations.—Other 
vocations are very desirable for many people 
but the farmer is the most independent man 
in the world. However he must be frugal 
and economical, keep’ buildings, fences, 
ditches, etc, inrepair. Don’t mind wearing 
patched clothes about the farm. If you see 
a board off go and naii it on or see that it is 
done. Sell direct to the consumer if possible. 
Don’t sell your live poultry to the grocer for 
5 to 6c per lb, but kill and dress them your- 
self and get 10 to 12c.—[Prof E. E. Slick, 
Indiana. 


A Good Year in Barley Exports—For the 12 
months ended June 30 there were 19,749,000 
bu, compared with 7,573,000 bu in ’96. Of the 
quantity first named N Y shipped nearly 12 
and San Francisco nearly 8 millions. 











FIG 3. 


This hillside has long been under nominal culture, though for 15 years it probably has 


not yielded a paying crop. 





CULTIVATED LAND THAT SHOULD BE IN FOREST 


It has, however, been becoming more and more impoverished. Of 
course, it could be brought back, under cultivation, toa 
pay to do so under existing agricultural conditions? 


roductive condition. But would it 
o, the cost would exceed the profit. 


here are many thousands of similar lands throughout the Atlantic states that are worked at a 


loss yet which might pay a small profit if put into forestry. 
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“PLENTY OF ROOM AT THE TOP.” 


Having occupied that position for a number of 

ears, we can verify the statement. Nothing to do 

ut keep — on furnishing the best wire fence 
made, and the people dothe rest. Sometimes a new 
concern undertakes to crowd in near the head of the 
line, but are jerked back to their place in the rear, 
where there is also plenty of room. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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STEEL DIGKET LAWN FENCE. 


WEB 
FOR LAWNS AND CEMETERIES ALSO. 

Steel Posts, Steel Rails and Steel Gates; Steel Tree, 
Flower and Tomato Guards; Cabled Field and H 
Fence, 24 to 58 in. high; Poultry, Garden and Rabbi 
Fence; Steel Wire Fence Board. etc. Catalogue free. 
OeKALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DeKalb, Ill. 




































































may try it 
before buying. 


= ON TRIAL. 


imperial 
Pulverizer, 
Clod 


» Crusher, 
JUV” Roller and 
tas Leveler. 
Plainly described in circu- 
lar. SENT FREE. 
PETERSON MFG. CO., Kent, 0. 
















“Eli” Baling Presses 


38 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 


Hay or 46 Inch 
Straw Feed Opening 















Power Leverage 64 to 1 STEE 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St.,Quincy,|ll. 
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“FOR WEEK ENDING AUGUST 7, 1897. _ 


Our London correspondent, whois one of 
the best informed men in the world on the 
growing crops of Europe, under date of July 
23 takes a conservative view o. the shortage 
in wheat. Conditions since that date have 
been decidedly unfavorable in many parts of 
Europe and 1t may be that the fondest expec- 
tations of foreign shortages will yet be real- 
ized. Jt is an open question, however. 

—-aeeiaialiaaa 

And now some of our farmers are catching 
the gold mining fever since the big stories 
have been sent broadcast about the wonderful 
yield of the yellow metal in Arctic Alaska. 
Better stay at home. Inthe long run more 
satisfaction is to be got out of the farm, with 
its golden grain and its golden butter, and far 
less hardship, suffering and disappointment. 
Washington well said a century ago, ‘‘agri- 
culture is the most healthful, most usefal 
and most noble employment of man.’’ 

aati 

Speaking of our article in last week’s issue, 
one of the best farmers in the country writes: 
‘*The lessons of twenty years of farming, by 
The Editor, makes the best_appeal to farmers, 
and especially farmers’ sons, I ever saw in 
print, or ever heard from the platform. I not 
only call the attention of all farm boys to it, 
but their elders as well. To all such it is, if 
read with due thought and reflection, worth 
more than the price of American Agricultur- 
ist for 10 years.’’ Another writes that if such 
an article could be written about his town- 
ship or county, and he believes it could, it 
would add to the value of every farmer there- 


in. 
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During the fiscal year just closed this coun- 
try exported merchandise to the amount of 
1052 million dollars. Never before has our 
foreign business made such a splendid show- 
ing. Never but once before (the famous year 
’92) did our exports reach a round billion of 
dollars. Farm produce makes up about two- 
thirds of this enormous sum. but the in- 
creased total over recent years is due- largely 
to the greater output of manufactures and 
extended outlet for same in foreign countries. 
Low prices of raw materials and cheaper proc- 
esses of converting these into finished goods 
were largely accountable for the growth of 
our foreign trade in this direction. The prof- 
it to agriculturists would have been more 
were prices received for grain and produce 
higher; yet this very cheapness is what en- 
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abled us last year to send abroad 175 million 
bushels corn and the millions in other prod- 
uce. Best of all, American farm produee is 
reaching further into distant countries and 
stands higher in real estimation than ever be- 
fore. Our country at large, too, is working 
toward a more solid basis. with its underly- 
ing reasonable hope for an era of long con- 
tinued prosperity to all classes. 


The Beet Sugar Situation To-day. 


gut for the Hawaiian uncertainty, the new 
sugar tariff would be fairly encouraging to 
farmers and capitalists wishing to engage in 
the domestic industry. The new law _ pro- 
vides no bounty for the domestic producer, 
but by allowing the free admission of 
sugar from the islands gives the Hawaiian 
monopolists a bounty of more than l}e per 
pound. This, and the danger that the islands 
will be annexed by action of congress next 
December, are the influences that retard the 
rapid development of our own beet sugar in- 
dustry. These influences will be felt most 
strongly on the Pacific coast. In the central 
and middle sections of the country, the sugar 
trust is the main factor to be reckoned with. 

t is evidently favorable to the multiplication 
of faeturies for producing raw doinestic sugar, 
but opposed to plants that will refine their 
sugar. The trust wants to retain its monop- 
oly of refining, and will make great efforts 
to do so. As a matter of business, however, it 
wakes no difference to the trust whether it 
refines domestic or imported raw sugar, pro- 
vided the supply is sufticient to keep the re- 
fineries going. 

On the other hand, the trust’s violent opposi- 
tion tothe domestic sugar industry would 
create a public sentiment that would affect 
the great monopoly mest disastrously. It is 
now known that had the senate sugar sched- 
ule become a law the favors it bestowed 
upon the trust would have made its stock 
worth $250. This great advantage was knock- 
ed in the head by public opinion, and by the 
farmers’ demands as voiced by the American 
sugar growers’ society and American Agri- 
culturist. The advantages secured by the 
farmers in the sugar tariff as passed are 
credited, by those who know the situation, 
largely to this journal and society. But for 
these agencies, it is evident that not only 
would agriculture have got less but the trust 
would have got more. As to the location 
of new sugar factories, much will depend 
upon the outcome of this season’s experi- 
ments in beet culture. With proper assurance 
of an abundant supply of beets of good quali- 
ty, a factory under the present tariff should 
be a good proposition for all concerned. 

sntaceililglliaditiee=s 

We are asked to lead an organized effort 
against the distribution of free literature by 
the U S department of agriculture. The lead- 
ers of this movement ask how any private en- 
terprise can compete with a government 
which gives away its bulletins and other agri- 
cultural literature by the ton and does not 
even have to pay postage. Certain it is that 
if government printed legal or medical books, 
papers or bulletins for free distribution, 
there would be a grand howl against it by 
those professions. Certain it is also that there 
is a vast waste of public money in the print- 
ing done by the department of agriculture. 
Yet there is a legitimate field for department 
publications within certain limits. If this 
field were strictly adhered to, there would be 
less criticism of the department by farmers 
and other folks and a large saving of public 
moneys. Yet we find that the bulk of stuff 
issued by the department is in such shape 
that comparatively few farmers care about 
it. What costs nothing is usually regarded 
as worth nothing. It is possible, too, that 
some of the department’s printed matter like 
its free seeds, may go to people who have 
never read agricultural literature of any other 
kind, who thus may acquire a taste for some- 
thing better. On the whole. if government 
wants to squander the taxpayer’s money, this 
printing by the department of agriculture is 
perhaps as harmless a way as any, although 
it no doubt seriously and unjustly competes 
with agricultural papers of limited resources. 
As forthe printing of books and compila- 














tions:on matters of general or special knowl- 
edge that are fully covered by present pros- 
pective published works, there is no excuse, 
and government could well be in better busi- 
ness. ‘The average congressman still humbugs 
himself with the notion that he wins votes by 
serding a cheap seed and ‘*;ub does’’ to his 
constituents, and reform along this line wil] 
not come until congressmen learn that they 
should be as economical of public funds as 
they are caretul of their own. 

as stilt . 

The rainy weather which was almost con- 
tinuous over much of the middle and eastern 
states during July has seriously interfered 
with haying. Only about one-third of the 
big crop was harvested in prime condition 
before the rainy season set in. Nearly one- 
third must have been largely spoiled or seri- 
ously injured during the wet spell, at least so 
far as its market value is concerned. rhe 
balance of the crop will be housed this week 
if Monday’s favorable skies continue, as seems 
probable, but its selling quality must neces- 
sarily be injured, as well as its feeding value. 
It is too early to state delinitely the damage 
done to the hay crop as a whole, which a 
month ago promised to be tle largest in yield 
and best in quality in years. Lut it is cer- 
tain that the supply of bright No 1 timothy 
hay, such as the market requires, will be 
short throughout the middle and eastern 
states. Indeed, there is already a stiffening 
of prices on this grade, and some bright fel- 
lows in the trade are contracting for all 
this quality they can get hold of at compara- 
tively low prices. The hay trade «convention 
at Pittsburg next week is likely to be follow- 
ed by more active buying from the farmers of 
No 1 bright timothy forfuture delivery. While 
there will be plenty of damaged hay in mar- 
ket at off prices, there is little doubt that the 
choicest grades will be mighty good property 
for months to come. Producers need hard 
be in a hurry to sell such goods, while deal- 
ers will be wise to make contracts before 
prices still further advance. 

aii 

Crop prospects are good, but market pros- 
pects are even better. Reports from Russia 
continue to favor reduced yields while other 
wheat exporting nations (except the United 


States) are now known to have a 
serious shortage. In the wheat importing 
countries, cereals are turning ont even less 


than was expected. Only on the basis of such 
facts, can be explained the continued eager 
purchases of American corn and wheat for 
export account in the face ef advancing 
prices. The United States farmer*will havea 
good surplus this year over and above domes- 
tic requirements. The foreign market will 
apparently need it all at fair prices—perhaps 
at high values. American Agriculturist has 
been pointing out from week to week for 
more than a year, the gradual shaping of affairs 
at home and abroad that presaged better 
times. We have done what lay in our power 
to aid this result by helping farmers to help 
themselves in substantial and permanent 
rays. Some agricultural papers on the other 
hand, have continued to regale their readers 
with cheap talk and calamity-shouting that 
does not aid anyone to ‘‘get there.’’ The de- 
eline in the circulation of suen papers and the 
growth of American Agriculturist’s subscrip- 
tion list, is perhaps the best evidence of re- 
turning good spirits among farmers—and this 
hopeful feeling is an essential precursor to 
any real prosperity. 
otheillapesinntectass 

‘*How refreshing it is to open American 
Agriculturist as it comes to us during these 
hot weeks, with its wealth of pictures to 
please the eye, hints for lessening the sea- 
son’s work indoors and out, to say nothing 
of its special crop 1eports.’’ This note from 
a subscriber will perhaps lead others to more 
closely follow our crop and market reports, 
that are such valuable features at this sea- 
son,and are not to be found in any other paper. 

alia 

The newly organized glucose trust has forc- 
ed an advance in the selling price of the prod- 
uct from 90c per 100 pounds last spring to 
$1.50 to 1.55. Weare unable to learn, however, 
that it has paid any appreciable advance for 
the corn so largely consumed in the manufact- 
ure of the syrup. 
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Apples Rightly Handled Make [ioney. 


The present outlook for a partial crop of 
winter apples is in sharp contrasts with last 
year’s record-breaking yield with its burden- 
gome surplus, carrying disappointment to so 
many commercial orchardists. Yet it is pos- 
sible to secure fair prices and perhaps good 
profits from crops, even in years of excessive 
yield, if rightly handled. In a number of 
cases prime apples from last year’s big crop 
carried through the winter in best possible 
shape brought good prices at the end of the 
season. An instance well iilustrating this 
is the sale made by William Dougall, a suc- 
cessful York state fruit grower, who secured 
$3.50 to 5 per bbl for a considerable quantity 
of choice winter varieties marketed during 
February and March. These were carefully 
nandled at the Fern Glen farm of Mr Dougall 
in Schenectady Co, having been grown in his 
own orchard. He sends us account sales of 
five cars packed and shipped late in the win- 
ter, all his own production with the exception 
of 87 bbls bought to fill last car. The first 
consignment, 169 bbls, brought $268.50 in New 
York, the bulk of the fruit selling at 2.50 per 
bbl. Car No 2, 179 bbis, brought 570.50, this 
including 148 bbls Spys at 3.50. Car No 3, 
185 bbls, total 286.25, this including 135 bbls 
3aldwins at 1.75, the remainder No 2s. Car 
No 4 was a banner consignment of 182 bbls, 
bringing 616.25; this consisting of 47 bbls 
Spitz at 5 per bbl, 89 bbls Spys at 3.50, the 
remainder including some No 2s selling at 
1.50@1.75. The following account sale gives 
the record of the last car sold in March and it 
will be observed the bulk of it commanded 
5 per bbl: 

New York, March 3, 1897. 
Account sales of 165 bbls or. 
Rec’d March 2, 1897, Car No 14,104. By N Y 

CRR. 

Sold for account of W. Dougall, Alplaus, N Y. 


93 bbls Spitzenburg, @$5.00 $465.00 

8 bbls Seeks, @1.50 12.00 

10 bbls Russets, @1.40 14.00 

36 bbls Baldwins, @1.25 45.00 

18 bbls No 2, @1.25 22.50 
$558.50 

Charges. i 

Freight paid on apples, 24.90 

Commission, 5 %, 27.93 

Check to balance, 505.67 
$558.50 


The five cars netted Mr Dougall $2034.67; 
deduct 60, the price paid for apples bought to 
fill car, 1974.67; to this add 172 for apples sold 
at home, which makes the total income from 
this fruit 2146.67. The New York commission 
merchant, writing Mr Dougall about his late 
winter consignments, complimented the qual- 
ity of the fruit, and added that it was impos- 
sible to do very well with the varieties which 
did not have the brand of the shipper. In 
other words, it is an exemplification of the 
simple statement that ‘‘ quality counts.’’ 

A brief record of former profits in apple 
growing and the character of his orchard was 
printed in our columns last fall. Mr Dou- 
gall’s fruit is made up chiefly of Baldwins, 
Greenings, Spys and Spitzenburgs. The trees 
are set at right angles 30 ft apart each way; 
the land was cultivated for ten years; soft 
soapsuds used freely on trees each spring for 
some years and a watchful eye kept for all 
insect pests. Mr Dougall says he has never 
sprayed a tree, but feeds them with bone and 
muriate of potash. 

In the accompanying frontispiece a corner 
of the orchard is shown as it was in full fruit 
last year. The portrait on this page includes, 
besides the center figure of Mr William Dou- 
gall, his four sons. The one on the extreme 
left of the group, the oldest, is a commercial 
traveler; the next is a progressive farmer lo- 
cated in Montgomery Co; the third is a Presby- 
terian preacher living in Maryland, while the 
one on the right, the youngest, was drowned 
in the Mohawk river two years ago. Mr Dou- 
gall will devote the same energy and care to 
his fruit crop next fall that has made his bus- 
iness such a success in the past. 

a ee 

The Silver Yen, the monetary unit of Japan, 
is now worth 50.5¢c in gold (U S) compared 
with 51.1¢ at the beginning of this year, and 
53.2¢ a year ago. 
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MR WILLIAM DOUGALL AND SONS. 


Wheat Crop May Be Less. 





Special reports to American Agriculturist 
indicate prevalence of wheat rust and blight 
to a serious extent in sections of Minnesota 
and toa less extent in Nebraska, Iowa and 
the Dakotas. The development has become 
apparent at about the same timein widely 
scattered districts and there is at least pos- 
sibility that the high promise of the spring 
wheat crop may not be fulfilled. The weather 
of the past two weeks has been damp and hot, 
conditions favorable to the development and 
spread of both rust and blight. 

The center of worst infection at. present is 
in the southern and southwestern counties 
of Minnesota, being wors in such counties as 
Yellow Medicine, Pipestone, Murray and 
Nobles aud apparently spreading northward 
toward the heavy wheat raising districts. 
The damage already has been severe enough 
to cause a material lowering of spring wheat 
conditions. In 1895 rust and blight appeared, 
but with a favorable change in the weather 
it passed off with no appreciable damage. It 
may pass away this season, but present and 
recent weather conditions are calculated rath- 
er to cause it to spread. 

The corn crop east of the Mississippi 
has improved rapidly, but in 
southeast Kansas, western Missouri and 
southesn Iowa it has been damaged by 
droubgt and the loss in this important sec- 
tion wili go ‘far toward offsetting improve- 
ment elsewhere. Under the most favorable 
future weather conditions only a very mod- 


river 
southern and 


erate crop can now be expected. 

Potatoes have lost standing during the past 
few weeks through drouth damage and 
ravages from bugs. 

Next week American Agriculturist will 


present detailed statements of condition of the 
various crops. 
a 

Liberal Cotton Exports—During the 12 mos 
ended June 30, we sent abroad 6,172,588 bales 
of cotton worth nearly $231,000,000, compared 
with exports in ’96 of 4,659,556 bales worth 
190,000,000. Here is a gain of 1,500,000 bales 
and in value of 40 million dollars. The aver- 
age export value of the past year’s shipments 
was 7.4¢c per lb; in ’968.1c. The average ex- 
port value of cotton shipments in ’95 was 5.7c,; 
in ’'94 7.8c, in ’93 8.5c, in ’92 8.7c, in ’91 9.6c, 
in ’90 10.1¢ and in ’89 9.9c. 





After Bogus Butter Dealers.—During the past 


10 mos, 144 prosecutions for infringement of 
the law were begun in the New York city 
division of the state dept of agri. Mr F. J. 


H. Kracke, assis’t comm’r of agri of the state 
of N Y, his district comprising New York, 
Kings, Queens, Richmond and half of West- 
chester counties, advises us that two-thirds of 
these cases have been disposed of, and fines 
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imposed ranging from $25 to 600. One of the 
most ingenious devices for secreting oleomuar- 
garine was a case discovered in upper N Y 
city, where the dealer had the stuff secreted 
in a false dressiug case with springs made 
for the purpose in the back of it permitting 
the removal of this portion of the box; the 
rack would then be run out holding three tubs 
of oleo. The commissioner has made inspec- 
tions for filled cheese, but has not found any 
violations of the law. 





Japan’s Foreign Trade, large in the aggregate 
and steadily increasing, is interesting just 
now through the formal protest that govern- 
ment makes against the annexation of Hawaii 
tothe US. A recent official report places the 
total imports and exports of Japan at $150,- 
000,000 for ’96, being 90 millrons imports and 
60 millions exports. The U S secured a lib 
eral share of Japan’s purchases abroad. 





Our Growth in Silver Shipments—During 
the year ended. June 30, exports of silver coin 
and bullion amounted to $61,000,000, against 
11 million imports, excess of first named 50 
millions. In ’96, total foreign shipments of 
silver were 59,862,000. During the last year 
imports of silver ore into the U 8, chiefly 
from Mexico, were 19,500,000 against less than 
1,000,000 exported. 





A Half Million Dollars Daily represents 
what we are sending abroad in the way of 
live stock, beef, pork and dairy products. 
Stated differently, during the past year our 
exports of provisions amounted to $162,171,- 
000. Exports the previous year, ended June 
30, °96, were 160 millions, in ’95 159 millions 
and in ’94 174 millions. 











in Light. 


Burglars won’t bother a street or house 
that is well lighted. The STEAM GAUGE 
& LANTERN CO.’s Tubular Globe Street 
huamp is equal to gas. Cannot blow out. 
Can be set to burn from 4 to 16 hours, 
and gives 4 hours’ light for a cent. 

Buy it of your dealer. He has it, or can get it. 
Send for catalogue, prices and detailed descrip- 
tion. Please mention this paper. 

STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


New Vork State 
Veterinary College, 


Esta’b’d at Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y 
BY CHAPTER 153, LAWS OF 1894. 


The best*equipment for scientificjand practical instruc- 
tion, for undergraduates and postgraduates. Most varied 
practice for students in the free clinics. Regular graded 
course three years, of nine months each. Highest require- 
ments for matriculation and graduation. Entrance b 
‘Regent’s Veterinary Student Certificate,” or by exami- 
nation, September lith, 1897. Instruction begins September 
23rd, 1897. Tuition free to New York State students: 

For extended announcement, address 

PROFESSOR JAMES LAW, F. R. C. V. 8S., Director. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE. 


You can get a constant stream of water 

delivered to vour buildings from a 

stream or spring by means of this engine. 
RUNS ITSELF. 
NEVER STOPS. 

Send your conditions for cat- 

alogue and guaranteed esti- 

mate. 

POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty Street, New York 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS. 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send 
for circular. Low prices for carload lots. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
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Fair List for 1897. 


State Fairs and E xpositions, 


American fat stock show, 


Delaware, Dover, 
Illinois, Springfield, 
Indiana, Indianapolis, 
[owa, Des Moines, 
Kansas, Wichita, 
Maine, Lewiston, 
Michigan, 
Minnesota, Hamline, 
Missouri, St Louis, 
Nebraska, Omaha, 


New Hampshire, Tilton, Sept 14-16 
New Jersey, Waverly, Sept 8-12 
aoe Jersey, Trenton, Sept 27-Oct 1 
New York, Syracuse, Aug 23-28: 
Raleigh, Oct 18-23 


North ( ‘arolina, 
Oregon, Salem, 
Ohio, Columbus, 


Grand Rapids, 


Chicago, Nov 2-13 
Sept 15-18 

Sept 27-Oct 8 

Sept 15-1 

Sept 9-1 
Sept 27-Oct 
Aug 30-Sept 3 
Sept 6-11 
sept 6-11 

Oct 4-9 

Sept 17-24 


wot 


Sept 30-Oct 8 
Aug 30-Sept 3 


Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Sept 6-10 
Rhode Island, Cranston, Sept 6-11 


Dallas, 
Burlington, 


Texas, 
Vermont, 
West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, 
Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, 


Wheeling, 
Milwaukee, 
Providence, 
Yankton, 


Oct 16-51 
Aug ol-Sept 3 
Sept 6-10 
Sept 20-25 
Sent 6-10 
Sept 28-Oct 2 





County and District Fairs. 


New York. 


Albany, Altamont, S$ 13-16 
Allewany. Angelica, Sept 7-9 

Broome, Whitney’s Point, 
Sept 7-10 

Cambridge Valley, 

Cambridge, Ang 31 Sept3 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley, 
Aug 31-Sep 
Chemung, Elmira, A 31-S 
Chenango, Norwich, A 31 
Clinton, Plattsburg Ss 
Columbia, Chatham, Ss 
Cortland, Cortland, A 3 
Delaware, Margar le 


> 





Delaware, Delhi, 


Delaware, Walton, S 14-17 
Delaware, Sidney, Sept7-9 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, 


Sept 21-2 


Erie. Hamburg, Sept 13-17 


Erie, Lancaster, A 31-S4 
Essex, Westport, Sept 14-16 
Franklin, Malone, S 2-01 


F ulton, Johnstown, A 30-S 2 
Genesee, Batavia, : 
Ha) din, Ada, d 
Herkimer, Herkimer, } 
Jeiferson, Watertown, 
Lewis, Lowville, Sept 14-17 
Madison, Brookfield, S 21-23 
Montgomery, Fonda, S69 
Monroe, Brockport, S 30-0 2 
Niagara, Lockport, S$ 22-25 
Onondaga, Syracuse, 8 7-10 
Oneida, Rome, Sept 20-24 
Oneida, Boonville, Sept 7-10 





Ontario, Canandaigua, S 2!-23 
Orange. Middletown, 8 14-17 
Orleans, Albion, Sept 23-25 
Oswego, Sand Creek, A17-19 
Oswezo,Oswego Falls.S 14-17 
18 


Otsego, Schenevus. S 16- 
Otsexzo, Cooperstown, S 20-22 
Pntnaim, Carmel, A 24-27 
Queens, Mineola, Sept 21-25 
Rensselaer, Nassau, 8 21-24 
Rockland, Orangeburg, 
sept *- 24 
St Lawrence, Canton, S l4 
St Lawrence, Gouverneur, 
Aug 31-Sept 3 
Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 
Aug 31-Sept 3 
Schoharie, Schoharie,S 27-30 
Schoharie, C obleskill, S 20-23 
Sehuyler, Watkins, $28-0 1 
Seneca, Waterloo, S 28-30 
Steuben, Bath, Sept 28-Oct 1 
Suffolk, Riverhead, 5S 28-30 
Sullivan, Monticello, § 
Tioga,Newark Valley, AB] $2 
Tioga, Owego, ‘ 
Tompkins, Dryden, S 2!-23 
Tompkins, Ithaca, A 31-83 
Ulster, Ellenville, Sept 7-9 
Washington, Sandy Hill, 
Sept 7-10 
Warne, Lyons, Sept 16-18 
Wyoming, Perry, Sept 28-29 
Wyoming, Warsaw, 8S 14-16 
Yates, Penn Yan, Sept 21-23 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Binghamton Ind Exp, 
Binghamton, Aug 31-S 3 
West N Y. Rochester, 8 13-17 
Horrelisville, Hornells- 








ville, Sert 6-10 
Coestessee Valley, Cam- 
ridge, Aug 31-Sept 3 


Franklinville, wrensiie- 

ville spt 7-10 
Afton as gri ass’n, Afton 

Sept 21-23 

Riverside, Greene,Sept 14-17 

Columbus, Hudson, 8 1-3 
Catskill, Margaretville, 





Hobart, Hobart, Aug 
Union Agri, Lancaster, 
Aug 31-Sept 4 
Prattsville, 
Aug 31-Sept 2 
Cape =e ent, Cape Vin- 
Sept 14-17 
mented k Lake, Hemlock, 
Sept 30-Oct 1 
Broce oe rt. 
it 30-Oct 2 
Roonville, B oonvi le, $7-10 
Camden, Camden, Sept 15-17 
Farmers’ hop growers, 
Bristol Center, Sept 24-25 
Naples Union,Naples, § 21-23 


Prattsville, 


Brockport, 


Sandy Creek, Sandy 
Creek, Aug 17 19 
Butternut Valley, Morris, 
Sept 28-30 
Oneonta, Oneonta, Sept 13-16 
Richfield, Richfield, 4 
Racquette, Potsdam, 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg 
Sept 14-17 


N Tioga, Newark Valley, 








Aug 31-Sept 2 
Dryden. Dryden, Sept 21-23 
Union, Trumansburg, 8S 7-9 
Palins ra, Palmyra, Sept 23-25 
Dunder, Dunder, Oct 5-7 


Altamont, 


Sept 13-16 


Agre xposition, 


Ohio. 
Adams, West Union, S$ 7-10 
Allen, Lima, Sept 14-17 


Ashtabula, Jefferson, S 21-24 
Athens, Athens, Aug 24-26 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 
Belmont, St Clairsville, S 1-3 
Brown, Georgetown, Oct 5-8 


Brown, eens Aug 24-27 
Carroll, ¢ ig S 28-0 ] 
Champaign, Urbana. A 17 20) 
Clark, Spr ing field, Ang 24-27 


Clermont, Boston. Sept 6-10 
Coshocton, Coshocton ,O-12-15 
Crawford, Bueyrus, 8S 21-24 
Cuyahoga, Chagrin Falls, 
Sept 8-10 
West Cuyahoga, Berea, 


Darke, Greenville, A 23-26 
Erie, Sandusky, Ss l 
Fairfield, Lancaster, O 13-16 
Fayette, Washington.A 1} 
Fulton, Wauseon, Sep 
Fulton, Ottekee, Sep 
Geauga, Burton, Sept 14-17 
Greene, Xenia, 
Guernsey, Washineton, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 
Hamilton, Carthage. A 17-20 
Hancock, Findlay, Sept 22-25 
Hardin, Kenton, Sept 7-10 
Harrison, Cadiz, Sept 29-01 








Aug 17-2 


Henry, Napoleon, A 31-83 
Holmes, Millersburg, S 28-O1 
Huron, New London, A 12-13 


Huron, Norwalk, Sept 7-10 
Jefferson, Smithfield, S 22-24 
Lawrence, Proctorville, 


Sept 8-10 
Licking, Newark, Aug 24-27 
Licking, Croton, pt 7-10 


Logan, Bell eemteine, S 28-01 
Lorain. Elyria, Sept 21-24 
Madison, London, Sept 7-10 
Mahoning, Canfield, S 28-30 
Marion, Marion, S 28-01 
Medina. Medina, Sept 7-9 
Meigs, Rock Springs, S 14-17 
Mercer, Colina, | Aug 17-20 
Miami, Troy; pt 27-Oct I 
Monroe, Woods ie ld, A 31-S2 
Morgan, MeConnelsy ille, 
Sept 1-3 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, 058 
Muskingum, Zanesville, 
Sept 7-10 
Ottawa, Port Clinton, A 25-27 
Paulding, Paulding, 
Perry, New Lexington, 
Sept 14-17 
Portage, Ravenna, Sept 21-24 


Portage. Randolph, S$ 24-25 
Preble, Eaton, Sept 27-Oct 1 
Putnam, Ottawa, Oct 5-9 
Richland, Mansfield, 8S 7-10 


Ross, Chillicothe, Aug 3-6 
Sandusky, Fremont, S 21-24 
Seneca, Fostoria, Ang 17-20 
Shelby, Sidney, Sept 21-24 


Stark, Canton. S 28-0 1 
Stark, Marlboro, Aug 7-10 
> Summit, Akron, Oct 58 
Trumbull, Warren, A 31 83 


Tuscarawas, Ulrichsville 
Aug 31-Se ot 3 
Union, Marysville, 8S 27-01 
Van Wert, Van Wert, 
Warren, Lebanon, Ss 
Washington, Marietta, S 7-10 
Wayne, Wooster, A 24-27 
Wayne, Orrville, Sept 14-17 
Williams, Montpelier, 
Sept 21-24 
Upper Sandusky, 
Sept 7 16 


Pennsylvania, 
Allegheny,Tarentum, A 31-83 


Wyandot, 


FARM FESTIVALS 


Armstrong, Dayton, 828-01 Great County, Markham, 
Armstrong, Parker’s Land- Ont, Oct 68 
ing, Sept 14-17 Grey, Walters Falls, Ont, 
Armstrong, Kittanning, Sept 28-29 

Aug 24-27 Guelph. Gueiph, Sept 15-16 
Beaver, Beaver, Sept 21-24 Haldemand Co,Cayuga,Ont, 
Reaver, Hookstown, A 24-26 Sept 28-29 
Berks, Reading, Sept 7-10 International, St sp mee 


Berks, Kutztown, Sept 28-Ol ept 14-24 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, S 14-17 Kemptville, Kempty ille, 
Bradford, Towanda, S 21-24 Sept 27 





Butler, Butler, Sept 7-10 Kenyon, Maxville Ont, 
Cambria, Carrolltown,S 22-25 Sept 29-30 
Carbon, Lehighton, S 28-O 1 Montreal, Montreal ,Quebee, 
Chester, Oxford, Aug 19-28 
Clarion, Clarion, Sept 21-24 N Lanark, Almonte, S 28-30 
Cleartield,Cleartield,S 28-O 1 N Renfew, Beachburg, 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, Sept 30-Oct 1 
Oct 13-16 Northwestern, Goderich, 
Crawford, Conneautville, Sept 21- 23 
Sept7 Ontario, Whitby, Sept 27-2 
Crawford,Cc ae hranton,S 15. 17 Oxford Co, Tillsonburg, 
Crawford, Cambridge Ont, Sept 28-29 
Springs, Sept 21-24 Oxford Co, Otterville, Ont, 
Cumberland, Carlisie, Oct 1-2 
Sept 28-Oct | Perth Co, Stratford, Ont, 
Dauphin, Gratz, Aug 24-27 Sept 23-24 
Erie, Corry, Aug 3l-Sept 3 Peterboro Exp, Peterboro, 
Erie, Wattsburg, Sept 7-10 Sept 21-23 
Erie, Edinboro, Sept 14-17 Prescott, Prescott, S 21-24 
Fayette, Uniontown, S 1-3 Prescott, Vankleek Hill, 
Greene, Carmichaels, S 29-30 Sept 14-16 
Greene, Waynesburg, S 21-23 St Lawrence Valley, 
Indiana, Indiana, Sept 14-17 Three Kivers, Sept 2-1! 


i> 





Juniata, Port Royal, 8 15-17 S Lanark, Perth, Sept 8-10 
Lancaster, Lititz, Sept 1-4 South Renfew, Renfe w 
Lawrence, New Castle, S 1-4 Ont, Sept 16-17 


Lebanon, Mt Gretna, A 16-20 Stanstead, Stanstead, Que, 
Lehigh, Allentown,  S 20-24 Aug 18-19 
Luzerne, Dallas, Sept 29-O 2 Toronto Exp, Toronto, 
Lycoming, Hughesville, Ont, Aug 50-S Il 
Sept 29-Oct 2 Wellesley and N Easthope, 
Mercer, Stoneboro, — § 21-23 Wellesley, Sept 14-15 
Mercer, Greenville, S14 ié W Durham, Bowmanville, 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, S$ 7-11 Sept 16-17 
Northampton, Nazareth, Western, London, Sept 9-18 
‘ Oct 5-8 Winnipeg, Winnipeg, Man, 
Northampton, Bethlehem, Aug 30-Sept 1 
Sept 14-17 sea a 
Northumberland, Milton, Arkansas. ; 
Oct 5-8 Southeastern, Monticello, 
Perry, Newport, Sept 22-24 Oct 13-16 
Philadelphia, Philacel- Kentucky. 
Nov 9-13 Ander seamen “7 
Orwigsburg, Anderson, Lawrenceburg, o 
Aug 31-Sept 3 Rarren, Glasgow dont 15.18 
Sus S iz: » Griasg Y, oe a- 
usquehanna, amebr et 5.4 Bullett, Shepherdsville, 
Aug 24-27 
Alexandria, 


phia, 
Schuylkill, 


Susquehanna, Harfor« S230 . 
Tiowa. Distr * tarfor , 31. a Campbell, ans 
Tioga, Westfield, Se pt 14-17 i ae Au 24-28 
Tioga, Mansfield, Sept 21-24 Daviess, Ellendale, Aug 2-7 
Union, Lewisburg $2 20. O 2 Daviess, Owensboro, 0 5-10 
Warren, Warren, Sept 14-17 Hardin, Elizabethtown, _ 
Washington, Washington, wae Aug 17-20 
Sept 13-17 Henry. Eminence, Sept 9-11 
Washington, Burgetts- Knox, Barboursville, § 1-3 
town, Oct 5-7 Marion, Lebanon, Aug 10-13 
Wayne, Honesdale, § 28-39 Mason, Germantown, 8 1-4 
Westmoreland, Greens, McCracken, Paducah, § 7-10 
uu 5 11-13 Muhlenberg, Greenville, 


re 
Wyo Oct 12-15 
ming , Tunkhaynoe of 17 Oldham, New Lagrange, 
York, York, 


Oct 48 ¢ a , Aug 18-20 
York, Hanover, — Sept 7-10 Shelby, Shelbyville, A 24-2 


Warren, Bowling Green, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sept 9-11 
Grangers’ interstate, Wil- Louisiana, 
liams Grove, Aug 23-28 achita. C: 3e 
Horticnitural, Phila, N 9-13 OU%* hita. Calhoun, Sept &-10 
Mt Gretna exp,Mt Greta, Maryland. 
\ug 16-20 Frederick, Frederick, O 19-22 
Patrons of Husbandry, Talbot, Easton, A 31-83 
Center Hall, Sept 13-18 Cecil, Elkton, Sept 7-10 
New Jersey. 
Cumbertand, Bridgeton,S 1-2 
North Carolina, 


Canada. 


Bay of Quinte, Belleville, 

’ ' 7 Sept 1417 
british Columbia, New a - 
Westminster, Oct 5-8 Cumberland, Faye ay yo 19 

Bruce Co, Paisly, Ont, $28-29 ini 

Bruce, Wolverton, Ont, Tennessee. 


Sept 15-16 wi Tater S 35 

Carleton Co,Ottawa city, Wilson, Wem ms ose 
Ont, Se pt 24 25 Virginia. 

Carleton, Richmond, 8 13-15 Botetourt, Fincastle, 0 5-8 

Cc entral Canada, Ottawa, Pulaski, Dublin, Sept 28-30 


Que Sept 17-2: a re one 
Durham, Bowmenyil e, West irginiag, 


Sept 16-17 Harrison, Clarksburg, 8 7-9 
East Toronto, Sherbrooke, Ritchie, Pennsboro, S 15-17 
Quebec. Aug 30-S 4 
Goderich, Goderich, § 21-23 Tyler, Middlebourne, A 24-27 
Glengarry, Williamstown, Wetzel, New Martingviiie, 
Sept 7-8 Aug 31-Sept 3 


Fair Notes. 
Presideut Jerome B. Rice of the Cambridge, 


N Y, fair to be held Aug 31-Sept 3, writes us 
that an excellent display is anticipated. This 
will be the eighth annual exhibition of this 


live institution, and it is claimed the Cam- 
bridge fair is the largest outside of the state 
fair at Syracuse, with more money in premi- 
ums than any other in the state except the one 
just named. Among the forthcoming special 
attractions is the noted pacing horse, Earth- 
quake Pilot, which goes without a driver one 
mile in 2.16. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Eczema.—H. A. M. has two cows which 
came up from the pasture one night each with 
her right hind teat badly swollen and caked; 
next day at noon the affected parts turned 
black. The cows have lost their appetites 
and their milk. This is a form of eczema 
which affects the mucous membrane beneath 
the skin and usually the teats are the parts 
affected. First there is an inflammation of the 

art causing swelling, then the skin turns 

lack and after atime the scarfskin peels 
off and the part becomes healthy. In some 
cases the mucous membrane of the stomach 
and bowels becomes affected causing fever, 
aud loss of appetite in some cases death. The 





membrane of the feet is also sometimes affe 
ed causing. lameness and sloughing of 
hoofs. The disease is usually curable. First 
at one dose, give 14 lbs epsom salts dissoly 


in cold water 4 gal. After the physic has o; 
erated, 


give the cow linseed tea any quantit 
and if the animal is suffering pain give 2 or 
3 0z of tincture ofopium ata dose 3 or 4 times 
a day in a little water. Takeloz acetate of 
lead and dissolve it in water1 qt and ap; 
a little of it to the affected teat or teats eve 
two hours until the swelling is gone; then 
mix glycerine l,oz, water 1 oz and tannic 
acid 40 gr and apply a little of this to the 





teats. Draw off the milk with a milk tub 

Do not use the milk until the animal is well. 
Bunch.—F. W.S. has a horse which got 

bitten by a tly causing a bunch to form the 


size of a penny. There is no danger of blood 
poisoning. The swelling is caused by the ir- 
ritation of the bite. Mix iodine 1 dr with 
vaseline 1 oz and rub a little of this on tke 
bunch every second day. 


Our Legal Adviser. 





Married Woman’s Will. —Subscriber, Pa: In 
Pennsylvania a married woman of full age 
and sound mind may devise her separate real 
or personal property by an ordinary will as if 
she were not married, except that such will 
shall not, without his written consent or 
joinder in the will impair the rigbts of the 
husband te his distributive share as if she died 
without making a will. 

Life Insurance Contra net. —-B. S., Ohio: A in- 
sured in X insurance company. The insur- 
ance company afterward failed and the re- 
ceiver made an arrangement with Y insurance 
company to take the X insurance company’s 
risks. The Y insurance company sent out 
blank contracts to the X insurance company 
policy holders to be signed by them, whereby 
the policy holders agreed to pay the premiums 
charged by the Y insurance company on simi- 
lar risks. A signs the new contract and then 
finds that his insurance is going to cost him 
twice what it did before. Must he pay the 
advanced rate? This is no doubt a hardship 
but like all creditors of corporations or indi- 
viduals that fail, A, when the X insurance 
company failed. had to face a loss. He could 
either have dropped the whole thing or could 
have reinsured in the Y insurance compa 
He did the latter and having done the latter 
he is bound by the contract. He must either 
pay the premium provided in the contract or 
lose bis insurance. 





Town Matters.—J. J. C., Pa: A city, town 


or borough has no right to repudiate its debt. 
Their bonds are a debt of the community and 
are not confined as to their security to the 
improvements built with the proceeds. Sub- 
scriber, N Y: You should complain to the 
overseers of highways for the district if the 
road over which you have to travel is out of 
repair. 


COULD EAT ONLY SOUP 











A Grand Stomach Tonic — Dyspepsia 
and Dizziness_Cured. 

*“T had dyspepsia and could. hardly eat 
anything except soup or food in liquid 
form. When I finished a bottle of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla my stomach would bear sub- 
stantial food.and I have no trouble from 
dyspepsia since. I was also troubled with 
dizzy spells, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla always 
afforded relief.” Mrs. Mary J. JUDKINS, 
101 Central Street, Peabody, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills act easily, promptly and 


effectively. 25 cents. 














ee 

Easiest running and greatest grain-saving Threshing 
Machine. Slowest travel of horses. “ Best Ever Made. 
For full information, also best Rye Thresher and Binder, 
Clover-huller, Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, Saw-machine 
(circular and drag), Land- roller, Dog-power, Steam- 
engine, Sweep-power, Ensilage fodder-cutter, Ronn i 
silo. Address; Geo. D. Harder, Cobleskill, N.Y. 

tae Please tell what you wish to purchase. 


ADVE RTISER will furnish money to 
secure patent and pro- 

mote good invention for interest in same. Address 

INVESTOR, P. O. Box 672, New York, N. Y. 

















A Prospectively Liberal Cigar Leaf Crop. 


Page 122.] 
The chief cigar 


[From 
material increase is reported. 
leaf tobacco counties of 

OHIO 
und Darke. This state, un- 
raises a large acreage of ci- 
Red Shipping and other va- 

something of an increase of 
leaf, plants are in thrifty 
condition and the quality of the leaf looks 
very good to date. But littl: old leaf is held 
by growers. Prices for the ’9% crop range 
trom 2 to 6c, with an average of 3c. In 


are Montgomery 
like most others, 
gar leaf, Burley, 
rieties. There is 
acreage of cigar 


WISCONSIN 
an unusually large acreage is set. Plants a,'e 
coming on at a very rapid pace and are of fine 
quality. Old quite thoroughly 
bought from growers and sales the last six 
months have been at very satisfactory prices. 
Some towns show an increase of acreage of 


tobacco is 


25, others 50, and a few 75 or 100 %, while 
ina few no increase whatever is shown. 
Viants in early spring were made_ back- 
ward by the cool and dry season, but about 


the middle of June the weather became more 
favorable and with frequent rains plants made 
a start and have kept up a steady growth. 
On Aug J, there probably never teforoe 
been a tobacco crop in Wisconsin that 
made as fine growth as has the ’97 crop. 
EE 
and Southern Heavy Leaf Crop. 
large quantities of 


has 


has 


Western 
The states which raise 
tobacco other than cigar leaf are Ky, Mo, 
Tenn, Va, Ark, W Va, N Cand Md. A few 
not named raise tobacco in smaller quantities. 


With the oversupply of tobacco at nearly all 
export tobac:o marts, several years’ supply 
secured by the American Tobacco Co and 
other large buyers, and the fact that the crops 


of recent years have been of rather low quality 
and sold at very low prices, tobacco planters 
have become discouraged and have formed sey- 
eral associations for tue advocacy of a de- 
creased acreage. Hence where tobaccu rais- 
ing has in some sections been unprofitable of 
late, a decrease in acreage is to be expected. 
Kentucky raises nearly one-half of our 
national tobacco crop, and if the cigar leaf 
areas be deducted, Ky would be found to raise 
more than half of all tobacco other than cigar 
leaf. A considerable decrease in acreage is 
reported from nearly all sections of this great 
tobacco growing state and not only is acreage 
reduced, but the quality of the leaf is hardly 
up to an average. Where machines were not 
used transplanting was late and asa result 
plants are uneven and backward. The spring 
season in*Va was unfavorable for transplant- 
ing and the long spring drouth stunted the 
plants on many fields. In the more southern 
states, tobacco has come on fairly well. The 
season in Mo, Tenn and Ark is likewise back- 
ward and in ail of these states a decreased 
acreage is reported. ~ 





MARYLAND—A very severe rain storm passed 
over Anne Arundel Co last week destroying a 
large per cent of the tobacco crop. All low 
Jands were tiooded and in some places crops 
were completely carried away orcovered with 
mud and sand and all hilly land was severely 
washed. The severe rains injured tobacco 
greatly wherever the soil was light and sandy. 

—E 
Patrons of Husbandry. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 20th annual interstate grangers picnic 
and exhibition will be held at Williams’ Grove, 
Pa, Aug 23 to 28. From inquiries and con- 
tracts received the display of farm machinery 
and implements, horticultural products and 
live stock, promises to exceed any exhibi- 
tion yet held. The camp itself will be fully 
up tothe standard. On the platfurm promi- 
nents agriculturists and statesmen will give 
their views of the condition of affairs. The 
financial question will be ably discussed. In 
the evening illustrated war lectures, the 
Cuban war, the Turko-Grecian war, as_ well 
as noted countries of the world will be por- 
trayed. 

Blair Co Pomona grange will hold its fifth 
annual picnic at Lakemont August 12. 
Among the prominent speakers who will be 
present are Prof John Hamilton, deputy 
secretary of agricuiture,’State Master Leonard 
Rhone, KR. S. Seeds and others. Farmers 
generally are invited. 





. Must Have lt.—I have taken American Agri- 
culturist only a few months, and now I could 
not possibly ‘do without it.—[Edward Cook, 
Seneca Co, N 








TOPICS OF THE TIMES 
Foreign Crop Prospects 
{From Our Special Correspondent.] 





Lonpvon, Enc, July 23—The prospects of the 
grain harvest in the United Kingdom are bet- 
ter than they were,the storm rains which have 
been frequent for the last few days having 
helped materially those fields which began to 


exhibit signs of droutb. There has not been 
much to complain of, though moisture was 


wanted in some quarters. A continuance of 
favorable weather should result in a fair har- 
vest. Wheat may approach an average crop, 
so far as the yield of grain is concerned, but 
it will be short in straw. The reports of 


barley are not favorable, as it has been 
* ’ 

knocked down a good deal, which spoils the 
grain for malting purposes, and the crop as 


a whole has not done well even from the time 
of sowing; it is likely, however, to reach an 
average in bulk, but will be greatly deficient 
in quality. Oats give fair promise, and 
especially on suitable land, but here again the 


straw will be anything but ordinarily long. 
Beans are doing moderately and are rather 


less attacked by the fly than usual. Peas in- 
dicate the best crop, which was hardly ex- 
pected from the character of the season The 
recent rains have been very beneficial to roots, 
which in localities appe ared to be withering, 
and the timely moisture will probably set 
them going towards satisfactory development. 

The cutting of grain has begun but is not 
general, and another week or ten days will 
have to elapse before the reaper is in use all 
over the country. The hay harvest has been 


short and favorable, the great bulk of the 
grass having been cut, dried, and stacked 


without a drop of rain having fallen upon it. 
The quantity, too, is liberal, which will be 
an advantage to feeders and dairymen. Com- 
plaints are heard that the value of bh: ay has 
already fallen, but the market quotations do 
not at present justify any alarmist fears of a 
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great reduction. Probably the heavy yield 
will have the natural effect of somewhat 
lowering prices, but then it will also keep 
out foreign competition, which is always 
ready to intervene when our home crops are 
short. Potatoes are generally good, but there 
are many cases of disease in Ireland. 

In Europe the crops lovk healthy though 
they are not heavy either in grain or straw. 
In France the heat has prematurely ripened 
the wheat and rye, and from all departments 
ceme reports of light sheaves and undevelop- 
ed kernels, and it is considered that the har- 
vest will be under an average, and much less 
in the aggregate than that of last year. Rye 
is cut, but wheat has had as yet very little 
done to it, the harvest as in England, be- 
ing later than in 1896. Belgium, hdwever, 
tells a more favorable story, barley being 
spoken of as excellentin quality. In north 
Germany rye is mostly unsatisfactory, when 
tested by threshing, but, on the other hand, 
wheat and barley are promising, whilst oats 


take about a medium position. The harley 
crop is an important one in Bavaria, Fran- 
conia, Bohemia, Moravia and Savonia, but it 


is not yet possible to iudge accurately what it 
will be, as so much depends on the next fort- 
night or three weeks; there is likely to be 
much thin grain in the south of Hungary. 
From the south of Russia we hear of good 
crops and the commencement of harvesting, 
and in all other departments, after allowing 
for excetptions, there appears to be an aver- 
age expected. 
ee 


Who Loses?—J. M., N ¥: A left money in 
b’s keeping to be delivered te C. The money 
was then stolen from B. Who is the loser A, 
BorC. If C gave A no authority to leave 
the money with B, clearly C should not be 


the loser. If B took all reasonable care of 
the money so that it was not his fault it was 
stolen, then he will not be the loser. If the 


above conditions were the circumstances of 
the case A will be the loser. 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh, 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 





DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR Sea oe 
sexsrem Som | Offered for sale; 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY b 2 d " 
BROOKLYN 

New York. . d 
— are genuine, or good.) 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN } sia 

Cess 

COLLIER 
MISSOUF.I 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN ) 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia, 
MORLEY 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 


Salem, Mass, 
Buffalo. 


CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville, intending to paint. 


HITE LEAD 


of slow corrosion. 


is yo a 


great many other articles 


some good, some 


(See list of the brands which 


They are 


made by the “old Dutch” pro- 


Avoid 


getting the other sort by mak- 
ing sure of the brand. ° 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
R ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free; 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


Pamphlet giving 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 











_ Buggies Phaetons, Surreys, Traps, Harness 


D> Gut direct from factory at ws holesale Prices. 30 
Guaranteed two years. Write for lilustrated C Gosimann showing latest 
te styles. Pricesin plain figures. Testimonialsfrom everystate. Highest 
i awards World’s Fairand Atlanta Exposition. 

=o Sy sards atthe Nashville Exposition, Write to-day for free Catalogue. 
Price $44. SY & Factories ALLIANCE CARRIAGE C0., 222 E. Court St., CINCINNATI, 0.—Price $60. 





per cent saved, 





The largest and finest 








Gardener never phony a better 


shaped or ye made tool than the 


@ W.4&C. Bow Rake Patented “rand 
@ copies. but Won’t break—forged from one 


no equals 


piece of steel. 


The teeth are curved. 


All of the W. & C. Farm and Garden Tools are unequalled in strength, con- 


LA venience, effectiveness. Ask the dealer 
a Book —free. 


for them. 
It will post you on rakes, hoes, forks, tool handles, w heelharrows. etc, 


Write for the W. & C. 


WITHINGTON & COOLEY MFG. CO., JACKSON, MICH. 
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Dollar Wheat at Last! 





Not here, but in California. At Stockton, 
fal, there is a big blockade of wheat caus- 
ed by the rise in price to $1. Farmers are 
rushing in grain so fast that it cannot be 
handled. July 31 Mr MeNear, the California 
wheat king, bought 1,000 tons for his mills, 
and the daily receipts are from 60 to 100 car 
loads. The levee is piled high with sacks of 
wheat and more is arriving every hour. Most 
of this wheat is from the San Joaquin valley, 
where the big ranches use steam ploughs and 
harvesters that thresh and sack from 1,000 to 
1,500 sacks daly. 


NEW YORK. 
Dutchess Co q—At Beekman grass and 


damaged by heavy rains. 
is above 








grain have been 
Grass is unusually heavy, and grain 
the average. Oats show rust in spots. Corn 
made a poor stand.——At Union Vale, the 
season has been hard on farmers. Rain and 
insects have done much damage to growing 
erops. Potatoes are nearly a_ failure. Rye 
is good, and oat straw 1s good, but the grain 
is light. 

East Constable, Franklin Co, Aug 3—Only 
about half of the hay crop secured and that 
in poor condition. Corn and potatoes are do- 
ing nicely. Beets, turnips, cabbages and car- 
rots are looking fine. Apples will be a very 
small crop, not more than a third as much as 
last year. Cow are shrinking in milk. But- 
ter is only 14c per lb. 

Herkimer Co O—At Frankfort, farmers have 
been greatly discouraged by recent heavy 
rains which damaged hay to a great extent. 
Potatoes look well. Fruit, with the exception 
of apples, plenty. Milk holds out well and 
butter is a drug on the market. Cheese sells 
well. ——At Newville, much damage has re- 
sulted from the heavy rains. The hay crop, 
which was about a third larger than usual, 
has been reduced to a normal size. Potatoes 
will be fair. They seli readily at 90c per bu. 
The fruit crop will be immnese. A milk 
station is being built at Indiau Castle. 


Otsego Co O—The milk siation at Coopers- 
town will be reopened by the Farmers’ But- 
ter & Eggs Co of New York.——At Flycreek, 
hundreds of tons of hay have been practically 
ruined by water. Oats are injured by smut. 
Potatoes a light crop. Red raspberries are 
very abundant——At Morris, a farmer cut 15 
large-loads of clover from less than four acres. 
——At Cherry Valley, there is much poorly 


cured hay. Buckwheat is doing well. Corn 
has improved of late.——At West Oneonta, 
the loss on the hay crop has been large. Hay 


Plums are the largest crop 
for years. Apples are scarce. E.G. Horton 
has several acres of red raspberries. Oats are 
heavy and badly lodged. Corn will be a good 
crop. Potatoes look poor and there is much 
bh ght. 

Wayne Co o—At Williamson, recent warm 
wet weather has caused wheat to sprout in 
the shock. Barley is aiso growing in the 
fields. Beans bave suffered severely. Many 
acres of onions are a total loss.——At South 
Butler, harvesting was delayed with some 
loss by the frequent rains. The berry crop 
is the largest for years. Pickers are obtain- 
ed with difficulty. Tobacco is doing nicely. 
Philip Ryan solid his ’96 crop for 11fe, realiz- 
ing $200 from 14 acres. Pastures are in fine 
condition.——At Newark, rye is cut but is 
still in the fields. Wheat is above the aver- 
age. More rye in this section than usual. 
Oats short and corn late. Potatoes much in- 
jured by bugs. Many tields of beans are rais- 
ed. Fruit is very plenty.——At Sodus Cen- 
ter, many peach trees were winter killed. 
Hundreds of trees heavily set with fruit are 
blighted with the yellows. Growers go 
through their orchards daily and cut out dis- 
eased trees, but on private grounds the trees 
are generally left until too late and thus the 
disease spreads. Apples promise fair. 

Berries a Great Crop—At Albany blackber- 
ries are selling for $1 per crate of 32 qts. In 
mauy places farmers have refused to pick ber- 
ries, saying that they do not bring enough 
revenue to pay for labor of gathering. Huck- 
Jeberries are now in market in large quanti- 
ties. Raspberries, both red and white, are 
in good demand. There is little or no call 
for currants and the market is overburdened 
with them. There are very few watermelons 
here, but what there are bring good prices. 
Jersey and Maryland muskmelons are selling 
from 75c to $1 per doz, fancy ones bringing 
as high as 2. 


is $6 delivered. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Crop Prospects in New Jersey. 





A special inquiry made by the N J state 
board of agriculture concerning crop condi- 
tions and prospective yields sent to the sever- 
al cuunties of the state has brought answers 
from 15 counties. For the crops given in per- 
centages averages have been made taking the 
counties reporting and without reference to 
the per cent of the total yield of the state 
produced in the counties reporting. Wheat 
105, rye 104, clover and hay mixed with clo- 
ver 103, timothy and hay mixed with timo- 
thy 103, oats 94, white potatoes 83, sweet po- 
tatoes 90, melons 50, peaches 65, apples 49 and 
pears 45 %. In bushels, Burlington reports 
wheat 25 to 40, Camden 24, Cape May 25, Es- 
sex 25, Hunterdon 22, Mercer 25, Middlesex 
25, Morris 30, Salem 20, Somerset 16 and Un- 
ion 25. Clover and hay mixed with clover— 
Burlington 24 to 3 tons, Camden 2, Essex 2, 
Hunterdon 1, Mercer 2, Middlesex 25, Morris 
2, Monmouth 13, Salem 2, Somerset 15, Union 
17. Timothy and hay mixed with timothy— 
Burlington 2 tons, Camden 14, Essex 2, Hun- 
terdon 14, Mercer 14, Middlesex 13, Morris 1}, 
Monmouth 14, Salem 2, Somerset 14, and Un- 
ion 1}. The hay crop of all kinds is quite 
above an average and forthe most part has 
been housed in excellent condition. Wet 
weather has injured wheat and rye not hous- 
ed or stacked and oats are blackened and will 
be reduced in value because of the continuous 
wet. The per cent given on white and sweet 
potatves has to do chiefly with their condition 
only at this writing. The wet weather has 
had a damaging effect on the white potatoes, 
rotting in some instances where fit to dig and 
blighting in the later verieties. 

The prospect for peaches is very good, 
though the fruit is not set as fullas in years 
when there was an excessive yield. There is 
enough to bring the crop up to a good aver- 
age, as not being too much crowded, the 
fruit will be much larger and better. If wet 
weather continues, however, it will have a 
damaging effect, especially with reference 
to the color and flavor. Various causes have 
contributed to reduce the apple prospect so 
that it is difficult to estimate; there may be 
35 to 40 % of acrop. Some localities and va- 
rieties have a full crop, but they are the ex- 
ceptions. The same may be said of pears; one- 
third of a crop of the latter is a high estimate. 
The pear tree blight is general and bids fair 
to exterminate the industry in some _ locali- 
ties. 





Baptistown, Hunterdon Co, Aug 2—Wheat 
and rye are the heaviest crops in this town- 
ship for anumber of years past. On account of 
recent heavy rains quite a lafge amount re- 
mains in shock and is growing badly. Corn 
at this time is looking badly and does not 
look as if it could make more than a half 
erop. Lightning struck the large barn of 
Orvile Merrall and burnt it, together with 
about 50 tons of hay. Hail fell in some sec- 
tions as large as shell barks damaging the 
growing crops and peaches to quite an extent. 
The next reguiar meeting of the Hunterdon 
county beard of agriculture will be held at 
the hallor Lacktown grange Aug 13. Prof ¢C. 
B. Voorhees will address the board on The 
advantages of co-operation in the buying of 
commercial fertilizer. 


Lambertville, Aug 3— The weather has been 
bad. Oats ‘that should have been gathered 
last week are still in the field and badly color- 
ed. Hail has done much damage to corn and 
oats in some sections of the county. Some 
fields of wheat are still in shock and badiy 
damaged, many fields so soft that the reaper 
cannot be used. Crimson clover left for seed 
is growing poorly. The wind has blown the 
corn about and much is broken off and ruin- 
ed. Rye sraw $5 per ton, oats 22c if bright. 


The Peach Outlook in Hunterden, Warren, 


Sussex and Somerset counties is somewhat 
better than reported, and in spots the crop 


will be heavy. Early frosts and later, hail 
storms did much damage, making the crop 


very irregular, but on the whole it will be 
good. The estimates at- present are very 
large, and are probably rather in excess ot 
the actual amount of fruit. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Commack, Suffolk Co, Aug 3—It has rained 
almost continuously for 10 days. Some of 
the farmers have lost entire fields of grass 
that was cut, and small grain in the shock has 
grown badly. Pastures are good. Butter is 
20c per lb, potatoes 1 per bu, eggs 20c ner doz, 
spring chickens 80c per pair. The wet weath- 
er will have a tendency to cause potatoes to 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





Realizing that every farmer has. during the year. some. 
thing to sel) or exchange. or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. ito go 
on this page and under this heading in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEE, 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial. or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. ° 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
Tate. but will be Charged at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set tn 
pear! type. no large dispiay type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Supscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement in this department will prove a pay. 
ing Investineni. 

Adaress 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








w*™ IL. BLACK, Ft. MucKavett, Texas, breeder and dealer in 
Angora goats. Cuarloads furnished ut reasonable prices 





rot in the ground. The Brush farm has again 
ebanged hands and is now owned by Mr Sea- 
man who tias moved on it with his family. 
He intends fixing up the buildings and _ re- 
pairing the fences and will put it in good con- 
dition. Pickle fields are looking well, and 
the weather is favorable for cabbage. Oats 
are ready to cut but on account of rain the 
work has been delayed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Falls, Wyoming Co, Aug 2—Corn, be- 
ing late on account of a cold spring, has made 
a late crop, consequently tending corn, pota- 
toes, cabbage, haying and harvesting all come 
together. Hay is a better crop than it has 
been for a long time. Potatoes here are look- 
ing well. The drouth hurt the early crop. A 
nearby farmer thought the long promised 
good times had come when he got adollara 


bushel for early potatoes in Scranton. Rye 
isan exceedingly good crop. Cherries and 
berries are plenty. Red raspberries bring 8 


to 10¢ in Scranton market. Some pick 25 bu 
every other day and pickers get 2c a qt 
for picking. Butter sells for 18 to 2c. Ap- 

les are a short crop owing to the heavy crop 
ast year. There will be some pears, plums 
and grapes. The Oriental grange at Mill City 
is more than holding its own. 

Wernersville, Berks Co, Aug 2—The soil 
has been kept wet by local rains for the past 
few weeks. Prices of vegetables are low. 
Corn, wheat, rye and oats are as usual. Cu- 
cumbers are fair, but not very plenty. Early 
varieties of apples are scarce. Boarding 
houses are filled. Farmers in the vicinity 
are busy gathering oats. 

Lander, Warren Co, Aug 2—The hot weath- 
er July 1 to 10 was followed by light rains for 
a few days and since then it has rained neatly 
every day. It has given a wonderful growth 
to oats and corn. Oats are ripening and will 
soon want harvesting. The hay crop is 
abundant but considerable of it will be of 
poor quality because of the wet weather. An 
unusual amount of damage has been done by 
lightning and in some places’ severe hail 
storms have occurred. Small frnits are plenty. 
Apples very scarce. Young cattle arein great 
demand. Some farmers have sold spring 
calves for $12 to J6 per head. Good horses 
are bringing fair prices. 

Movement for a Fair Association—Two 
years ago, the business men of Bellefonte 
held a picnic af Hecla park, nine miles east 
of the town. Last year another similar gath- 
ering was held in which the Bellefonte crowd 
was joined by the business men from Lock 
Haven. This yearthere is a general organi- 


“gation for Aug 12and it will be participated in 


by the farmers of Center and Clinton counties. 
It is proposed to consummate an organization 


of stili greater interest to the farmers in the 
two counties, that of an inter-county agricul- 
tural fair and trotting association, the first 


Center county is the 
has been without a 
while Clinton county 
location is an admir- 
There is plenty 
superior 


fair to be held in 1898 

largest in the state and 
fair for many years, 

never held one. The 
able one for the purpose. 
of ground for exhibition purposes, a 
half-mile track, athletic grounds, stabling, etc. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Acushnet, July 27—Haying has been very 


much delayed by bad weather. Those that 
cut grass previous to the 4th secured it in fine 














order. Oats are mostly cut for fodder, but un- 
less the weather changes they will be daimag- 
ed in curing. Potatoes have blighted to some 
extent, and the prospects are unfavorable. 
Some are now being dug and are worth 75c 
per bu. The apple crop will be a failure in 
this vicinity. 

Acton, July 28—Haying is slow this season. 
There will be a large crop, but considerable 
is injured. There is a heavy crop of oat fod- 


der. Corn and potatoes are making a rapid 
growth. Apples promise a iight crop and 
are dropping badly. There is much com- 


plaint of the very large milk surplus returned. 


Amherst, July 27—The prolonged rainy 
speli is causing great loss. Many tons of hay 
will be stored only for bedding. Whole fields 
of potatoes have been ruined. In fact, all 
growing crops on low lands are being drown- 
ed out. The hay crop is above what may be 
called a full crop, but it will not spend like 
the hay from a dry season. On _ elevated 
lands corn is making a fast growth, but the 
storms have twisted some of itdown. Many 
fields of rye have been injured by sprouting 
in the stook. There is now a prospect of a 
good rowen crop. 


Concord, July 28—Wet weather has made the 
last part of haying a hard matter, and that 
saved is very badly injured. Some farmers 
had most of their English hay in before the 
wet came, but more of them had hardly begun 
and as the crop is very large this year it must 
be in very poor condition. Corn varies 
greatly. Some fields are very good, but more 
are poor. All badly lodged and twisted. 
Meadows very heavy and little chance of get- 
ting much of it. Potatoes generally are 
looking extra well, though many fields are 
showing signs of mildew. Colorado beetles 
are not as bad as usual. 


OHIO. 





Ross, Butler Co 0—The wheat crop 1s larg- 
er than for many years, and is of good qual- 
ity. There are some yields of 38 bu per 
acre. The average for the county will be 
about 20 bu. Corn made a very poor start 
and ashort crop was predicted, but during July 
the warm showery weather pushed it along 
and now a full average crop is promised. T. 
Shroyer, agricultural editor of the Butler 
county Democrat, is now at work on the 13th 
annual harvest home given by that paper. Mr 
Shroyer has managed all of them and says the 
13th promises to be a record breaker. The 
attendance has always exceeded 15,000 and it 
is the largest gathering of the kind in the 
state. 

Waverly, Pike Co Q—The aqueduct across 
Crooked creek which gave way a few weeks 
ago,causing considerable damage, has been re- 

aired and traffic resumed in the Obio and 

rie canal. Farmers are beginning to seri- 
ously consider whether the benefit of the 


ditch is sufficient to warrant the outlay that 
is annually required. 
Canton, Stark Co o—The extreme hot 


weather of the past few weeks had been suc- 


ceeded by milder and pleasanter weather. 
Wheat nearly gathered into the barns. In 
this locality very little is threshed from the 


shock. It 1s an exceptionally large crop of 
splendid quality. Rye is also a good crop. 
Both wheat and rye grew very tall. The lat- 
ter was difficult to cut on account of its 
length. Hay was a large crop. Some still re- 
mains to be made. The wet weather delayed 
farm work very much. Harvest, haying and 
corn working all ought to have been attended 
to at the same time. About the usual acre- 
age of wheat will be sown this fall. A few 
fields of vats have been cut. They will bea 
heavy crop. Corn doing well and promises 
a full cropin spite of the unfavorable sea- 
son. Potatoes will in all probability be only 
an average crop on account of a poor stand. 
The majority of fields are uneven. Stock cat- 
tle and sheep are becoming scarce, and are 
advancing in price. The new tariff schedule 
and better markets for fat stock have much to 
do with it. The abundance and low price of 
hay and other feed has a tendency to Create a 
demand, farmers preferring to feed their pro- 
ducts on the farm, thereby saving the fer- 
tility ; a wise choice. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York, Aug 3—News in the hop mar- 
ket is very scarce at this time, although from 
the country there are reported numerous sales 
of ’96 hops at more or less satisfactory prices. 
Crop advices are fully as conflicting as at any 
time during the present season, and on the 
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Potash. 


Free 


much Potash a well-balanced 
Send your address. 


An illustrated book which tell 
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Too little Potash in the fertilizer used 

produces a ‘‘scrubby’’ crop, just as a 

lack of sufficient grain fed to stock 


means a ‘‘scrubby’’ animal. 


s what Potash is, how it should be used, and how 
fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 
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- but guaranteed the best. 


ALINCPR 
EVERY CONTEST. 


The most complete line in America. Received 
more prizes in past five years than all others 
combined. Highest Award at World’s Fair, Chi- 
cago, and every other contest. Not the cheapest, 
Many valuable im- 
See our “New Model Steel 


ESSES 


provements for 1897. 


’Beauty,’’ also large line of Farm Machinery, 


including Grain Drills, Cider Mills, Feed Mills, 
Horse Powers, etc. Send for Cataloque and prices. 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., Bt. Louis, Mo. 











whole, rather unimportant. The effects of 
the late rains are yet uncertain and every one 
connected with the market seems to be wait- 
ing for something to turn up. From the Pa- 
cific coast come reports of more activity in 
hops with somewhat better prices quoted on 
this season’s growth. The crop there 1s look- 
ing well and one of our correspondents states 
that next season will see a decided renewal 
of the industry on the coast. Foreign advices 
show a rather irregular state of affairs, but it 
is generally conceded that vermin in Europe 


are rather diminishing and the outlook more 
tavorable. 
QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
July 28 July 31 <Aug2 
N Y state crop '%6, choice, 9@10 9@10 9@10 
* “ oe * prime, 734@814 7344@81g 734@834 
“ bad ad “ low tomed, 3@7 : 3¢ 7 P 3@7 “ 
Pacific crop, '%, choice, 1034@12  103z@12 11@12 
bad —. 2 ee 9@10 9@10 9@10 
* “> * low to med, 6@8 6@8 6@8 
Old olds, 3@6 3@6 3@6 
German, etc, '% crop, 18@26 18@26 18@26 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 


ports (foreign) of 
as follows: 


hops at New York compare 


Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Sept l last 

July 27 year 96 year 
D’mestic ree’pts, b’l’s, 338 1336 94.045 142,849 
Exports to Europe, 7 — 50,177 73.016 
Imp’ts from Europe, _ os 6,147 4.989 
Sutter Co, Cal—The hop yield in this 
county will not be large and picking will 


commence in early Aug, about 20 days earlier 
than usual. 

CHERRY VALLEY, Otsego Co, N Y, July 31 
—Hops are allin blow and arms are short, 
in fact the situation has undergone nu change 
of particular mention. 

OtTsEGO, Otsego Co, N Y, July 31—A_ small 
crop of hops will be harvested. The large 
yards of James F. Clark are exceptionally 
good. Buyers aretrying to contract for 10c 
but as yet no sales are reported. 

The hop picking season has commenced and 
a very large part of the work in the yards of 


Yolo and Sonoma counties, Cal, is being done. 


by Indians. These are generally Pah Utes 
from Nevada and Diggers from northern 
California. They make very good wages in 


the picking season. Besides these large camps 
of whites are now flocking to the fields. 
Pickers are receiving 80c per 100 lbs and 
while this is less than usual, the cfop is 
heavy enough to make up and they figure on 
making as much as in ordinary years at $1 
per 100lbs. The crop in California is general- 
ly good. Many of the yards were neglected 
last year owing to low prices, and these show 
the effect of neglect in lighter returns. The 
vines have been very free trom insect pests 
as arule this season, although some yards 
have been affected with the hop aphis and 
spraying for them has been resorted to. The 
season in California is about two weeks earlier 
fhan usual. This is due to the heat of the 
early spring. The vines, as a rule, are well 
grown and the burrs very heavy. An impor- 
tant exception, however, is the Bear river 
district, where the crop will be lighter than 
last season, estimated at as much as 10 % 
shortage. 


A Coast Survey—There is quite a boom in 


hops in Lewis Co, Wash, and contracts are 
being made for this season’s crop at pricés 
very satisfactory to the growers, from 8 to 10c 
and as high as 12c. Many of the yards here 
have been neglected for the past two or three 
years, owing to the decline of prices, but 
even there hops are being sold and next sea- 
son will see a decided renewal of the indus- 
try. The present season’s crop in this state 
is estimated at 20,000 bales. Buyers are busy 
in Ore securing the crop and contracts are be- 





ing made at 7@9c. Yards as a rule have been 
well kept, the vines are clean and vigorous, 
yards around Puyallup have been thoroughly 
sprayed and the aphis has done little dam- 
age. In Cal picking is under full headway 
and the season is very early. The long hot 
season has forced the vines and at the same 
time has been detrimental tothe crop. The 
crop of Cal is not expected to exceed 40,000 
bales.—[ Correspondent. 
as 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, Aug 2—The cheese market 
to-day was much stronger than for several 


weeks past, and prices were very uniform in 
the different classes of stock. Last week was 
a bad one for factorymen in New York, ow- 
ing to the poor condition of cheese and the 
inany rejections made. After the poor cheese 
were thrown out, the amount of first quality 
left was pretty small, and for all of this there 
was a good market at strong prices. The 
same facts will probably be true this’ week. 
The hot weather broke on July 12, but its 
effects on the milk seem to have continued 
fora week longer, and it is expected that 
considerable cheese will be rejected this 
week, although the bulk of stock sold was 
wade after the heated term. 

Sales are as follows: Large colored, 875 bxs 
at Tic. 4761 at Tic, 107 at pt; large white, 
310 at Tic, 825 at Tic; small white, 600 at Tie, 
400 at 7Zc; small colored, 900 at. 74c; total 
8778 bxs, against 5873 last year and 8113 the 
year before. 

At Little Falls, sales were 30 bxs large at 
Te, 986 at Tic, 1780 at T4c, 600 at 72c; small, 400 
at 64c, 938 at 63c, 1120 at 7c, 536 at Tjc, 1090 at 
Tic, total 7469 bxs. 

Butter—At Utica, 50 pkgs creamery to local 


dealers at lic. 
The Milk Market. 
At New York, the wilk supply shows a 
material faliiug off with the last 


ypomes acho 
week’s figures. The exchange price is now 
placed at $1 11 P can of 40 qts. From this 
price the freight rate must be deducted to se- 
cure the quotation at the shipping stations in 
the various belts or zones. The price on the 
west side of the Hudson is 1 06 P can. 
Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qteans for the week ending Aug 2 were as 
follows: 








Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 29,740 1,300 420 
N Y Central. 10,315 77 65 
N Y, Ont & West, 28,826 1,530 —_ 
West Shore, 12,364 372 469 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,212 183 68 
N Y & Putnam. 2,121 = _— 
New Haven & H, 10,199 287 -- 
Del, Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 _ 
Long Island, 67 _ _ 
N J Central, 2.450 37 — 
Lehigh Valley, 5,929 240 -s 
H R T Co 6,295 351 _ 
Other sources, 4,200 — _ 
Total receipts, 162,549 5,420 1,022 
Daily av this week, 23.221 77 146 


Some talk has been going the rounds of the 
milk trade to the effect that negotiations had 
been opened by a syndicate of English 
capitalists to gain control of the wholesale 
and retail milk trade of N Y city. Thus far 


nothing has come of it and we doubt very 
much if anything will be done. J. D. Gil- 
mor, who is said to have assisted in perfect- 


ing the cracker trust, claims to be back of 
the deal. It may be that the Knglishman’s 
leg can be pulled to the extent of making a 
syndicate pay a fancy price fora lot of milk 
routes, but that would not prevent others 
from going into the business. The milk pro- 
ducers union has not been approached in the 
matter. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WIIOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 





-Wheat— —Corn— -—Oats— 
Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, 76 59 -28Y, 25% 173.1844 
New York. 875, 64 32h ”) 2284 
Boston - 3614 27% 221, 
Toledo. +.773 6414 71% 173% .20 
St Louis, t.78 58, .2514 18 18%, 
Minneapolis, 8C74 555, .23 191 - 
S Francisco, *1.35 *1.12%9*1.10 *.95 *1.20 *.90 
London, OD 42 ys 3, — nen 
*p Cental. Other prices P bu. +t No 2 red. 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Sept, oe 2814 1754 
Dee, -7644 2934 -- 


STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE YU S AND CANADA. 
This week Last week 
17,819,000 16,037,000 46,752,000 
15,677,000 16,179,000 10.792.000 
6,528,000 6,651,000 7,205,000 


PUBLIC 
One y’r ago 
Wheat, bu, 
Corn, 
Oats, 

At Chicago, the course of the wheat market 
has been gratifying to its friends, and while 
the advancing tendency iuaugurated several 
weeks ago has been accompanied by frequent 
reactions, the trend of values in the main has 
been upward. In fact, so sharp the advance, 
that many holders are inclined to take protits. 


The domestic crop and the foreign demand 
are still the dominating factors in the situa- 
tion. Harvest returnsin the winter wheat 
district continue excellent in the main, and 
so with crop prospects in a large part of the 
northwest Yet our advices from a_ consider- 
able number of counties in Minnesota sbow 
an unquestioned decline in spring wheat 
condition since July 1 through rust, blight 


and chinch bugs. 

In a word, while the belief is still preva- 
lent that the ’97 wheat crop will prove liberal 
in the aggregate, the average of reports from 
the country at large are not quite so rosy as 
@month ago, and this has its effect on the 
temper of the trade. Foreign markets have 
manifested great interest in the situation, 
with frequent advances both in England and 
on the continent, some of the cable advices 


indicating further damage in France, Rou- 
mania and Russia. Such reports, it must be 
remembered, are liable to exaggeration. New 


wheat is beginning to move more freely, and 
the time is at hand for the visible supply to 
show an accumulation. Sept has sold around 
72@7T5e; this compared with 55@70c¢ as the 
entire range actually covered in Sept, ’96. 
The corn market is little else than a weather 
market. Special incentive is lacking and op- 
erators are more interested in the development 
of the coming crop than any other one thing. 
Our exports are fair but not as large as they 


might be, and reserves of old corn in the 
country are liberal with receipts likewise. 


been cireulated recently that 
undergone considerable damage 
southwest, yet every 


Rumors have 
the crop has 
in some portions of the 
change to better weather conditions largely 
nullifies all talk of this character. Prices 
meanwhile hold within a narrow range around 
27@28c P bu for Sept, and 27c for No 2 in 
store. = 

Oats remain nearly steady and close to 17) 
bu for either immediate or Sept delivery, 
this applying to the contract grade of No 2 
mixed; white usual premium. The market 
is without new feature. 

Timothy seed is rather quiet, with increased 
offerings for new crop delivery, tie sainpiles 
shown being fair to good in quality. Con- 
tract prime, August delivery, is quoted 
around $2 60@2 65 P ctl, with Sept 2 45@2 50. 
The clover seed market is a small affair, with 
contract prime about 7 P ctl and other grass 
descriptions neglected. 

At Toledo, wheat has exhibited marked 
strength much of the time the past ten days, 
accompanied by the expected periods of reac- 
tion under realizing sales on the part of such 
speculators as have a profit in sight. Opera- 
tors are intensely interested in the advices 
from abroad, these in the main indicating 
that there will be a good demand for our own 
surplus. Prices have advanced to the basis 
of 76@764e P bu for contract grade, Aug de- 
livery, with Sept a shade premium, and No 3 
soft quotable around 74c. Low grades are in 
good demand by sample. Corn has shown 
shght firmness, owing, no doubt, to the re- 
ports of hot and dry weather in parts of the 
southwest; Sept quotable around 28c. Oats 
quiet with Sept 18e. Clover seed rather neg- 
lected, with some inguiry for pfime new Sept 
delivery around $4 20 ® bu, Oct 4 20@4 25, 
Aug alsike 4 50 


At New York, wheat has continued fairly 
active and strong with another sharp advance 
in prices. Receipts are increasing but the de- 
mand, speculatively and actively, has been 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


supply offering 
somewhat off of 
firmer tendency al- 
while oats, rye 


running in excess of the 
Export demand has been 
late. Corn-has shown a 
though not especially active, 
and barley exhibit but slight change with 
rye perhaps slightly firmer. No 2 red winter 
wheat in elevator sold as_ high as 90%c, with 
a range down to 85 at the close of last week. 
No 2 corn sold in a narrow range of 32) @33}c, 
closing at 323. No 2 mixed oats in elevator 
held for some days at 22¢c, having declined 
from 22fe. Good malting barley is nominal 
at 36@38e. Seeds show no particular activity 
with only a jobbing trade for clover and 
timothy, tlaxseed strong, clover $7@8 50 P 
100 lbs, timothy 3 50@3 75. 
Foreign Grain Market. 

Lonpon, July 23—There is at present more 
life in the grain than in the cattie and meat 
markets. For some three weeks the tendency 
of wheat has been upward, not to a great ex- 
tent,-it is true, but stillit has gained some- 
thing like lke P bu on the average in the 
English scheduled markets. A downward 
grade has continued with slight fluctuations 
from the beginning of the year, and wheat 
which was then 95e fell to 8le at the end of 
June. <A pause oceurred at that date, and 
when the average was struck last week it 
came out at 82c This week’s figures will 
probably be 1}e or it may be 3c more. Though 
the value of wheat has fallen 13¢ P bu_ this 
year, it is still 8$¢ above the price which pre- 

vailed at the corresponding date in 1896. Poor 


as is this price, wheat is better _* 30c PP 
bu than it was when in Oct, 1894, it aver- 
aged only _. Just now there isa Wesiieees 
in wheat which has benefited’ prices some- 


what, and if it had not been for the good crop 
prospects inthe U S foreign wheat would 
have made even a further and better advance. 
The ‘‘statistical position,’’ as itis called,—the 
quantity of wheat supposed to be in existence, 
—justifies this advance, and would probably 
justify still more, but calculations have been 
tov diftieult to make with any degree of ac- 
curacy for the last nine months. There are 
many experts who still believe in a further 
rise, although futures have not indicated any 
such expectations until within the last few 
days. Not only has the improvement occnr- 
red in wheat, but bariey and oats have like- 
wise equally advanced; moreover, foreign 
sorts have risen in value, also flour and va- 
rious kinds of feeding stuffs for stock. In the 
cargo market in London the demand for wheat 
continues strong, Californian being quoted 
at 99c P bu for prompt delivery; for Sept- 
Nov shipments sales were made at 96f7c. Mix- 
ed American corn (new crop) meets with buy- 
ers at 4l}c, either on passage or for July-Aug 
shipments; for Aug-Sept cargoes 42c is asked. 
American ciipped white oats, old on sample, 
change hands at 414c for July-Aug ship- 
ments. Continental markets are sparingly 
supplied with grain, and trade remains quiet, 
with improving tendencies, in some centers 
as much as lic ® bu. At Paris, wheat is 
quoted at $1 24 atSt Petersburg, 77c; at Ant- 
werp, 91jc for American red winter No 2 and 
9445c for Californian No 1, at Pesth, $1 09 and 
at Amsterdam 8lc. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 

MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry quiet. 
Chickens 15@16c ® tb lw, 17@18c da w, tur- 
keys 10@lle 1 w, 11@12c d w, ducks 9@102 1 

10@lic d w, geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10ce da w, 
broilers 50@75c P pr. Potatoes $2@250 P 
bbl, cabbage 3@4 PB 100, green corn 7T5@85e P 
100 ears, peas 30@40c ® bu, beans 25@30c, 
radishes 40@50c P 100 behs, squash 1 50@2 ~P 
bbl, beets 60@70 ®P 100 bchs, tomatoes Thic@1 
P cra, watermelons 12@15 P 100, blackberries 
7@8ce PY qt, black raspberries 7@8c. Early 
Harvest apples 75c@1 ®P bbl: Fresh eggs 15 
@l6c P dz. Baled timothy hay 12@15 P ton, 
clover 10@12, oat straw 7 50@8, rye 11@12, 
bran 11 50@12, cottonseed meal 17 50@18 50, 
middlings 14@15, corn 31@33c P bu, oats 24@ 
25e. Calf skins 30@50c ea, dressed hogs 4@44c 
~— tb, mutton 5@6c, beef 6@Te. 

At Syracuse, old potatoes selling 35@40c PP 
bu, new 75@90c, cabbage $4@5 P 100, beets 
12@15e P dz bchs, carrots 12@13c, celery 25@ 
30c, radishes 12e, greer corn 2 P 100, cukes 
1 P bu, mushrooms 25c P tb, green peas 30@ 
40c ® bu, spinach 20@25c, squashes 30@40c P 
dz, huckleberries 12c P qt, blackberries 5@ 
8c, currants 5@6c, black raspberries 5c, red 
5@9e. Chickens 9c P tb 1 w, 14c¢ dw, broilers 
16@17e d w, turkeys 14@1ic 1 w, 16@18e d_ w, 
ducks 15@16c¢ 1 w, 18@20e d w, fresh eggs l4e 
® dz. Standard corn 32@40c P bu, oats 28@ 
30c, bran 11 P ton, cottonseed meal 20, mid- 
dlings 12, loose and baled hay 11@14. Oat 
straw 7@3, rye 11@13. Heavy hogs 44@5c P 





tb, mutton 8c, veal calves 8c, dressed beef 6@ 
The, hides 6c, calf skins 1 15@1 25 ea. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, poultry 
supplies moderate, hens 10@10ic P bb 1 w, 
roosters 7c, chickens lle, broilers 14@16c d w, 
choice fresh eggs 12@124c ®P dz, western 11@ 
12c. Potatoes lower, N J ch 45@50e P  pbskt, 
culls 25@30c, Va yellow sweets $4 50@5 P bbl, 
N C red 3@3 50, red Astrachan apples 1@1 75 
P bbl, blackberries 4@6c P qt, currants 2@3c, 
watermelons 16@25 P 100, cantaloupes 1@2 P 
bbl-cra, southern peaches 1 50@2 P case, 
pears 2 75@3 25 P bbl, ch timothy hay, large 
bales, 13@13 50 P ton, No 1 12@ 12 50, No 2 
9@10, straight rye straw, old, 10 50@11, tan- 
gled rye 9, wheat 7@8, oat 5@6, winter bran 
10 25@11 P ton. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, vegetables gen- 
erally plentiful. New white potatoes $2@2 25 


P bbl, onions 1 65@1 85 P bbl, 45@55c ~P ‘bu, 
home-grown cabbages 1 50@2 P 100, toma- 





toes 10@25 P bskt, cukes 123@15c P 4 bu, 
green corn 5@12c P dz, huckleberries 3}@4c 
qt, blackberries 2@4c, apples 7ic@1 2% P 
bbl, watermelons 8@16 P 100, Damson plums 
3 50@4 P bbl, Md and Va peaches 25@40c P 
bskt, pears 40@6Ac. Poultry dull. Chickens, 
large, 9@945c P tbh, small 8$@9c, fowls 9c, roos- 





. ducks 7@9c P tb, eggs 94@10c 
demand. Ch timothy 
13@13 50, clover mixed 
No 1 straight rye straw 

wheat 7 50@8, oat 7@ 


ter 20@25c ea 
P dz. Hay in steady 
13 50@14 P ton, Nol 

10 50@11, clover 9210, 
10, tangled rye 8@8 50, 








7 50, bran 9 50@11, middlings 9 50@12. 

THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

--Cattle— —Hogs —Sheen— 

1897 1896 1897 18% 1897 189¢ 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs, $5 25 $460 $3 80 $3 40 $430 $400 
New York, 500 475 4850 4 00 450 450 
Buffalo. 525 470 435 380 450 440 
Kansas City, 48 440 365 320 400 390 
Pittsburg. 510 450 435 375 425 425 


At Chicago, moderate activity prevails in 
the cattle trade with prices on desirable offer- 
ings about as high as any time recently 
There is a continuously gratifying demand 
for best beeves on the part of exporters, but 
just at this time of year they want medium 
weights rather than heavy steers of 1500 lbs 
and upward. Asa result, strictly prime bul- 


locks weighing 1250 to 1450 lbs are the favor- 
ites, and have recently sold freely at $4 60@ 


4 90 and occasionally 5 to a shade better. 

Aggregate offerings of cattle are only moder- 
ate and readily absorbed. Dressed beef opera- 
tors are interested buyers of both native and 
range cattle of merit. The time is near at hand 
for liberal receipts of northwestern range-fed 
cattle, and it is expected these will show good 
quality and meet ready sale, perhaps to the 
detriment of ordinary natives. About the 
usual demand is noted for Texas grassers and 
native cows, bulls and mixed butcher stock 
generally. Offerings of stockers and feeders 
continue to include a few from Canada, and 
these as arnie are well bred and ought to 
take on flesh readily. Best stock cattle sell at 
4@4 35 with light weight and rough lots 3 40 
@3 75. Prices are a as follows: 


Fey export steers, $5.10@5. Poor to fey bulis, 2.50@3.75 


Good to eb. 1150 Canners. 2.00@2.7 

@1450 fos 4.25@4.90 Feeders, 3.50@4.35 
Jom to fair, 1150 Strockers. 400 to 

@1400 Ths. 3.50@41.20 850 Ths 3.25@3.7 
Ch to fey cows and Calves. 300 Tbs up, 2.75@4.2 

heifers. 3.50@4.25 Calves, veal. 4.50@6.00 


Fair to good cows, $2.75@3.50 


Hogs have recently sold at the highest 
point of the season, best droves getting close 


to 4c with liberal transactions at $3 60@3 80 
for good to choice mixed and light weiglits, 
and best packing and shipping hogs; common 
and rough lots 3 35@3 45. The situation is 
governed very largely by the character of the 
receipts, any day less than an average bring- 
ing with it considerable strength, packers 
and shippers both buying freely. 

Plentiful supplies and a generally adequate 


demand make an active sheep market with 
prices substantially steady. Large numbers 
of good to choice westerns are coming for- 
ward, selling at $3 50@4, while choice to 
heavy native wethers are quoted all the way 
up to 4 25@4 40. Good yearlings and lambs 


4 25@5 40, poor to fair 3@4. 


At Pittsburg, cattle receipts lighter, with 





the market steady and quotations on the fol- 

lowing basis: 

Extra, 1450 to 1440 Ibs, $5 .00@5 10 Poor to good fat bulls,$2 

Good. 1200 to 1500 lbs, 465500 Poor to good fat cows, 2 

Fair, 900 to 1160 Ibs, 4 1OK4 > Heifers, 700 to 110 Ibs, 2 75@4 

Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 354@3 85 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 ! 

Rough, half-fat, 3a3 85 F'’sh cows & springr’s 15 ( 

Com to good fat oxen, 250@39 Veal calves, 5 Wat 
Hog market strong and active at the open- 

ing of this week with prices materially high- 


prime light 
weights 4 20 
Sheep about 


er. Choice pigs at $4 55 P 100 ths, 
and Yorkers 4 30@4 35, medium 
@4 30, heavy droves 4@4 25. 





wethers selling at 4 15@4 25, 


lambs 3@5. 


steady, 
good fad 10, 
At Buffalo, 


with a stronger market ruling Monday of this 


prime 


trade in cattle quite steady 


week, prices 10@15c higher, receipts 175 cars. 
All good grades have shared the advance and 
best steers are quoted up to $4 75@5 10 P 100 


lbs, some fauey bringing as high as 5 25, but 
comparatively few can command the top 
price. Stockers and feeders range at 3 50@ 
425. While common cows share indifferently 
in the improvement, there 1s more or less un- 
certainty among buyers and this grade is 
barely firm. Milch cows and springers are 
again lower, the quotations at a range of 24@ 
45 for common to fancy. The hog market op- 
ened strong on Monday of this week with re- 
ceipts of 85 double decks, but as the trade pro- 
gressed a weaker fee ling developed and lower 
prices ruled, Yorkers selling around 4 25@ 
4 35, medium and heavy 4@4 10, pigs 4 20@ 
4 35. Sheep receipts on Monday of this week 
20 cars, market 10@15c higheron lambs, while 
on sheep no such advance can be quoted, yet 


the market ruled firm. Choice spring lambs 
5 40@5 50, fair to good 5@5 25, mixed sheep 
4@4 25, best wechers 4 50. Veal calves 
steady with choice at 5 75, fair to common 5. 


At New York, 
light supplies, s« 
best lots, 


steers show some activity on 
‘lling rather stronger for the 
rough butcher stock slow and weak. 
Best steers ranging at $4 50@495 P 100 lbs, 
stags and oxen 2 90@4 35, bulls 2 50@5, dry 
cows 1 70@3 05. Veal calves steady at 4@6 25, 
western calvés selling at 3 25@3 75. Hogs 
show a little higher tendency with prices at 
4 204 50 for extreme weights. Sheep market 
steady at 3@4 50, lambs rather easier at 4@5 50. 
Market generally well supplied. 

At Boston, milch cows with 
$20@38 ea, for fair quality extra . to fey 
ranging up to 40@70, farrow and dry 12 
yearlings steers 8@16 ea, two-year-olds 12@22, 
three-year-olds 20@32. 

Live Stock and Meats Abroad. 

Lonpon, July 23—Amongst live stock the 
most change in value is observable in 
stores, in the presence of an abundance of 


young calves 


a? 


sheep 


keep, making from 70c to $1 20 P head over 
last year’s prices. There is also a_ slight im- 
provement in store cattle. There is, how- 


ever, nothing so favorable to be written of 
tinished meat, for British beef is quite le P® 
ib lower than a fortnight and mutton is 
not difticult to buy at previous prices. Pigs 
are being fairly inquired after, but they have 
not yet recovered the late slackening of value. 
In the foreign meat market the trade remains 
nearly nominal, with no recent alterations in 
prices for beef, which 1s rather firmer in tone. 
Best States beef, carcasses dressing 760@780 
Ibs, stand at 10@19ic P ib, (the offal being 
given in), Canadian is }@sc value, and 
Argentine is quoted at 8hc. Foreign mutton, 
chiefly from South America and the River 


av 
ago, 


less 


Plate, is quoted at 9%@9lLe P Ib for best car- 
casses, dressing about 68 ths. The provision 
market is steady with moderate business. 


The Horse Market. 

business keeps up well for the 
son with few new features de- 
veloped. Some inquiry is noted for heavy 
horses for the northern pinery trade, and 
there is also some inquiry for good saddlers 
for cavalry service, the latter being quoted at 
$80@115 each. Plain medium heavy horses 
are selling around 60@70. Other descriptions, 
including drivers, export chunks, and heavy 


At Chicago, 
midsummer sea 


export drafts, are in about the recent dem and 

at the following quotations: 
Express and heavy draft, $55@150 
1100 to 1400-Ib chunks, 50@ 80 
850 to 1050-Ilb chunks, 25@ 45 
Driving horses, 75@200 
Carriage teams, 225450 
Saddlers. 50@200 
Plugs and rangers, 12@ 40 


THE DAIRY NMARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, really fine 
goods in light receipt, market dull and weak 
for anything under perfect. Good to ch cmy 
tubs 15@154c P 1b, prints 15@16c, dairy 14@ 
15e.—At Syracuse, good to ch emy tubs 15@ 
16c, prints 16@17c, dairy 12@1ld4c. 

At New York, trading is generally quiet 

and under some accumulation all grades of 
creamery prices sbow a tendency toward 
weakness, yet at the present range holders 
are generally firm. Creamery of irregular 
quality works out slowly. Fancy !dairy | fair- 
ly firm. Wholesale prices for round lots rule 
as follows: Elgin and other western cream- 
ery extras 15c P lb, western firsts 14c, seconds 
12@13c, N Y emy lic, N Y dairy half-firkin 
tubs extra 14¢, firsts 12}@13c, Welsh tubs 13@ 
l4c, western factory extras 10hc. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy cream- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


ery in moderate supply, prices firm. Elgin 
and other separator cmy, extra 15sec ¥P Ib, 


firsts 14@1435c, seconds 12@13c, imt cmy 12c, 
ladle packed 10¢, extra prints 16@17e. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, fancy creamery 


steaily, other grades weak. Fcy 
P lb, ch 14@15e, imt emy 
10;c, dairy prints 13@14e. 

Ohio—At Columbus, fairly active at tirm 
prices. Good to choice cmy tubs 16¢ P Ib 
prints 17c, dairy 9@1U0c.—At Cleveland, O} 
and western ch ecmy 11@13c,Elgins and extras 
15@16he, firsts 134@14c, fey dai 11@12e, ch 


emy 16@165e 
12@i24c, ladles 10@ 





8@10c.—At Toledo, Elgin emy 15c, Mich and 
Ohio firsts 14e, seconds 125@13c, dairy 10@11c. 
At Boston, few changes the past week. 


Receipts show a disposition to fall off and best 


goods are firm at the prices quoted: Vt and 
N H fey emy assorted sizes 16ic, northern N 
Y 16@163c, western fresh tubs assorted 1534 


16c, northern firsts 14@15c, western firsts 14@ 





15c, seconds 13c, extra Vt dairy 14@i5c, firsts 
13c, western imt cmy 11@12ec. Prints and 
boxes 1@2¢ premium over above prices, 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market dull 
and weak under fair supplies. Full cream 
cheddars 7@8e P Ib, flats 7@7ic, skims 3@4e, 
imt Swiss 12c.—At Syracuse, full cream ched- 


dars 7}@83c.—At Ogdensburg, St Lawre 
county, 28 lots, 2180 bxs offered on the board. 
Market dull aud bidding slow at Thc, no sales 
made. 





At New York, a fair inquiry for strictly 
choice cheese on export account, and home 
demand moderate. New cheese, N Y full 
cream, large fey colored Tic P ib, white 
Te, ch T@i4e, small fey colored Oise, white 
Tze, ch Te, fair to good 6}@63c, part skims 
5@5hc, full skims 2@3e. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, moderately active 


and prices steady. N Y full cream 
ib, flats, large size 823@Yc, small sizes 
Ohio 7T5@8e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
firm under good demand. N Y full cream fey 
Tze P 1b, fair to good 6{@7ic. Swiss 94@10c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and his gher. 
Full cream cheddars 10¢c P 1b, flats % family 
favorites 9c, imt Swiss 14ec.—At ¢ level and, 
N Y full cream 8@8}ic, Ohio T@7he, ee 5@ 
6c, limburger 8@9c, Swiss 10@1l1e. 


Toledo. 
full cream 74@8c, part skims 6e, full skims 3 


8i@sic PP 


Oa Oe 
Va Jat . 


Q@ic. 

At Boston, a steady demand for fine quality 
grades, many arrivals showing inferior qual- 
ity. WN Y small extra 74@7jc P lb, large 74@ 


Tic, firsts 6@6}c, seconds 5@5)c, Vt extra 
sinall 7@7he, large 7T@7hc, part skims 4@5c, 


western extra twins 74@Tic. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADS. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the proauce will sell from store,warehouse. 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 
3eans. 
market firm for choice white 
kinds, prices showing improvement. Ch 
marrow $1 35 # bu, fair to good 1 20@1 30. 
ch medium 1 05, ch pea 1@1 05, medium and 
pea, fair to good 90@95c, red kidney ch 1 85, 
fair to good 1 50@1 80, white ch 1 30@1 35, 
yellow eye 1 05@1 074, Cal limas 1 20, green 
peas 72}@90c. 


At New York, 


Dried Fruits. 

At New York, prices leaning in holders’ 
favor. Fey 1896 evap’d apples 6c #® lb, ch 
5 5-8@5 7-8c, prime 54@54c, sun-dried sliced 1 
@2c, quarters 2@3t{c, chopp ed $2 25@2 50 PB 


100 lbs, cores and skins 1 75@2, cherries 9@10c 
P lb, blackberries 6@6}c, evap’d ~aspberries 
124@15e, huckleberries 5@6c. 


Eges. 

At How York, stock is showing an improve- 
ment in quality, yet much of the supply is 
faulty. Best lots are firmly held. Fey new- 
Jaid nearby 15c PB dz, N Y and Pa 12@14c, 
western selected 124@13c, western seconds 
$1 50@2 85 P case. — 

At Boston, choice fresh 
mand and firm. Nearby and Cape fey 16@18¢ 
P dz, eastern choice fresh 14c, fair to good 11 
@12e, Vt and N H ch fresh 1l4c, western 
selected 114@12c, good to ch 11@11%e. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Lawrence & Co, apple exporters of Boston, 
report us follows regarding the season’s 
apple crop: The only sections of which 
we can learn where there will be sur- 
plus crops are Ia, Mo, Ark, Va and Kan. In 
the other apple sections of the country there 
will be only fair crops which will about 
equal the local demand. WN Y and JN £ will 


stock in steady de- 
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probably be obliged to call on other sections 
before the season is over A careful study of 
the situation on the Continent and in Eng- 
land shows a fair crop in those countries 
Nova Scotia will have an under average crop 
and most of this will be forwarded to the 
foreign markets. We look for a very favorable 
season both in the export and home -trade. 
As far as we can learn the quality will be 
good in nearly all sections and this will help 
prices. We believe that prices during the 
coming season will rule better than for some 
seasons past, although the exceedingly low 
prices of last year will bave a tendency to 
keep values down. 

At New York, apples plentitul but of ir- 
regular quality, berries uncertain in quality 
and prices. Hand-picked apples $1 25@2 P 
bbl, windfalls 50c@1, apricots 10@15c P 5-lb 
bskt, huckleberries 4@10c ® qt, blackberries 
3@9ec, red raspberries 2@6c P qt, currants 2@ 
5c P qt, grapes, Moore’s Early 1 25@1 75 P 
carrier, Niagara 1 25@2, Delaware 1 50@2 50, 
watermelons 7@20 P 100, 50@175 P car, 
muskmelons 30@60c ® bskt, 50c@1 50 # bbl 
or cra, peaches, southern 50c@2 75 P carrier, 
Del and Md 50c@1 ® bskt, N J § 25@75c, pluins 
4@6c P qt, pears 1 25@3 50 P bbl. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet and steady. Western 
spring bran 50@523c # 100 Ibs, winter 55c, 
middiings 65@75¢, screenings 30@65", rye 
feed 50@523¢ P 100 lbs, brewers’ meal and 
grits 85c, coarse corn meal 62@66c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings meet ready sale 
when choice. Prime hay 80c ® 100 lbs, No 
1 70@75c, No2 65ce, No3 655@60c, clover 
mixed 55@60c, clover 45@55c, long rye straw 
No 1 50@55c, No 2 45c, short rye ~ 40c, tan- 
gled rye 30@40c, oat 25@30c, wheat 25@3vc. 

At Boston, demand rather slow, market 
fairly steady. Prime large bales $16@16 50 P 
ton, small 15@15 50, No 115, No2 12 50@13, 
No 3 i1@11 50, clover mixed 11@12, clover 10, 
common to prime rye straw 10@11, tangled 9, 
oat 6 50@7. . 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, demand quiet and prices fair- 
ly steady. Country slaughter cow hides s8)h@ 
8ic P 100 Ibs, bulls ThaTte, calf skins 14@1l6c. 
C ‘ity tallow 34@38c P th, country 34@3zc, edi- 
ble 38 brown grease 2@2jc, yellow 24@ 
28c, white 2#@3c. 


Q@: 3xC " 


Potatoes. 


At New York, in liberal supply with trade 
slow and prices weak. L I and N J $1 75@ 





212 P bbl, southern 1 75@2, yellow sweet 
2 50@4. 

At Boston, supplies are larger and prices 
show a weaker tendency. Native $3 ® bbl 
Bristol Ferry, RI, 2 75@3 25, LI275@3, NJ 
2 75@3. 

Poultry. 
At New York, fowls in fair demand, but 


spring chicks burdensome. 
Average best turkeys 7@9c P 


offerings of 
Fresh killed: 


lb, Philadelphia broilers 14@16c P lh, fowls 
10@10$c, roosters 5@6c, ducks 11@12c, tume 


white squabs $175 ® dz, mixed 1 25@1 50. 
Live poultry: Fowls 9c ® Ib, —- 7@ 
8c, ducks 40@76c P pr, geese T5c@1 25, pigeons 
15@20c # pr. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, generally plentiful and of ir- 
regular quality. Local beets $1 50@2 ¥P 100 
behs, celery 20@75ic ® dz, corn 50c@1 50 P 
100, cucumbers, Norfolk B0c@1 P bbl, N J 
1@1 25, cucumbers pickles 1 50@2 50 P 1000, 
N J and LI cabbage 2@3 ® 100, egg plant 
1 75@2 25 P bbl, N J lima beans, flat Tic@ 
150 P bag, potato 2@2 50, peppers 1@1 25 P 
bbl, N J tomatoes 25@40c ® bu-bx, Md 25@ 
Tic ® carrier, peas 1@2 P bag, marrow squash 
75e@1 25 P bbl cra, yellow or white 5U@T5C, 
turnips 50@75c ® bbl, radishes 75c@1 2 P 
100, carrots 1 50@2, parsley and leeks 1@1 25, 
string beans 1 75@225 ® bag, southonn 
onions 1 50@2 ® bbl, N J red and yellow 1 50 
@2, Orange Co red 1 50@2, N J white 3@3 75. 

Wool. 

No quotable change has _ recently taken 
place. The undertone is one of continued 
firmness with the market quiet. 


New England Markets. 

At Hartord, Ct, fresh eggs 15@20c P dz, 
chickens 12@14c P lb, broilers 18@20c, apples 
$1@1 25 P bb), new potatoes 75c P bu, mixed 
oats 30c P bu, loose hay 16@18 ® ton,rye straw 
16, cmy butter 20c P lb, dairy 18c, full cream 
cheese 10@1lc.—At Springfield, Mass, new po- 
tatoes 2 50@2 75 P bbl, watermelons 20@30c 
ea, nearby aes eggs 15@20c P dz, western 11 
@13c, chickens 12@1l4c P lb, fowls 9@11c, yel- 
low corn 39¢ P bu, oats 30@31c, baled timothy 
hay 16 50 P ton, long rye straw 12@14, cmy 
print butter 18¢ P ibe western tubs i6c, dairy 
14@15c, full cream cheese 8@8}c. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


From Chicago to the Sea.—The vast project 
of connecting the great lakes with the Atlantic 
seaboard gives promise of becoming an ac- 
complishment and that not in the dim distant 
future. Congress has acted upon the report 
of the commission of inquiry, made through 
John E. Russell, and bas appropriated $15,000 
for a careful survey under the direction of a 
joint commission of engineers representing 
Canada and the United States. It is said 
that President McKinley will soon appoint 
the three members to represent this country, 
who must be a civilian, an army officer and 
an engineer engaged in the coast survey. It 
is reported that the men to be appointed are 
Lyman E. Cooley of Chicago, who was on 
the commission which made the preliminary 
inquiry, G. G. Wisner of Detroit and Maj 
James Raymrond of the United States army 
corps. A new route now suggested and 
meeting with much favoris to connect Lake 
Champlain with the St Lawrence river and 
reach the sea through the Hudson river and 
New York harbor. 


Uprising in the East.—A wave of fanaticism 
has swept the northwest frontier vf India and 
the tribes are up in arms and serious engage- 
ments have taken place between the natives 
and the English troops. A dispatch from 
Simla says that a large body of tribesmen made 
an attack on Camp Malakand in the Chitral. 
In the fight that ensued several officers were 
killed and many severely hurt. The enemy 
was pursued by the cavalry. A later dispatch 
from Simla says the attacking force compris- 
ed 1000 tribesmen, under the leadership of a 
man known asthe Mad Mullah. Reinforce- 
ments are being pushed forward to the scene 
of the conflict. 


No More Cigarette Pictures.—One clause in 
the new Dingley bill which appeals to every 
home is the provision forbidding the giving 
away of cards, pictures, photographs, buttons, 
badges, and other similar articles, with pack- 
ages of cigarettes and manufactured tobacco. 
This provision attracted little or no discus- 
sion before the bill was —_— and it is only 
now that the dealers who handle cigarettes 
are beginning to realize that no more chromos 
can be given away to stimulate the sales in 
that line. It is believed that this provision 
will greatly decrease the consumption of this 
kind of tobacco. Congressman Dingley, the 
author of the tariff bill containing the clause 
prohibiting the giving away of photographs 
and other things with cigarettes, says that he 
was led to insert the clause in question be- 
cause he was convinced’ that many of the 
photographs and pictures given away with 
cigarettes and tobacco were actually indecent. 








Spoilsmen Chagrined. 
has vindicated his claim 
civil service reformer and republican spoils- 
men are making doleful prophecies because 
he has followed President Harrison and Presi- 
dent Cleveland in greatly strengthening the 
civil service rules by preventing political re- 
movals. These republican spoilsmen have 





President McKinley 
to be an aggressive 


been predicting for weeks that as scon as con- 
gress adjourned President McKinley would 
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AP OF THE YUKON RIVER GOLD FIELDS 


repeal President Cleveland’s extensions of 
the classified service and reorganize the civil 
service commission on a spoils basis, and 
they are dumbfounded to have President Mc- 
Kinley add a most important protection to 
the classified service at the same time that he 
extended it over 85 additional custom houses, 
make only such exceptions as President 
Cleveland himself would have made, and 
allow it to be known that he will not reorgan- 
ize the civil service commission until he can 
get stronger civil service reformers than its 
present etticient members to take their places. 





All Aboard for Klondike.—The exodus of 


gold bunters continues and men from every 
state in the Union are now on their way to 
the Klondike region. The Oregon sallwor 
and navigation company’s steamer George W. 
Elder sailed for Dyea, Alaska, with 383 pas- 
sengers, nearly ail of whom are bound for the 
Klondike. She carried 1300 tons of freight, 
her full capacity, 130 horses and burros aud 
75 dogs. All day long hundreds of people 
congregated in the vicinity of Ainsworth 
Dock, where the Elder was moored, and at 7 


o’clock it was estimated that 10,000 were on. 


the river bank or on the bridges to bid god- 
speed to the gold hunters. 

Charles Erickson and Peter Olafsen, two 
Swedes formerly employed in the shops of the 
Duluth and Iron range railroad at Two Har- 
bors, Minn, have just returned from Alaska 
with nearly a half million in gold dust. Five 
years ago both men were employed as_ black- 
smiths. 





Improvement in Grocery Business—A care- 
ful survey of ,the wholesale grocery business 
of the country made by the Wholesale Gro- 
ceris most encouraging. Out of the total 
number ot communications received from job- 


bers in 27 states, 70 % report signs of def- 
inite improvement. ‘‘he proportion is 65 % 


in the eastern states, 64 % in the southern 
states, 70 % in the western states, and 95 % in 
the central states. The very large percentage 
from the central states the Wholesale Grocer 
tinds particularly encouraging and regards as 
evidence that crop conditions and the tariff 
situation during the last few weeks have 
given decidedly hopeful views to a very large 
proportion of the jobbers in those states. 





Across the Country.—A test case to deter- 
mine whether the dehorning of cattle is cruel- 
ty within the meaning of the law is to be 
made. Frank Libby, one of the trustees of 
the Shakers at Alfred, Me, has been notified 
to appear in court to answer to such a charge. 
He dehorned the cows in Shakerville and 
claims that itis not a cruel operation and 
that it renders the animals more peaceable 
and less dangerous. 

Orders have been isued by the secretary of 
war for acompany of infantry, to be com- 
manded by Capt Ray of the 8th Infantry, 
to proceed to St Michael’s, Alaska, sailing on 
Aug 5, and thence to travel to Circle City, 
where a garrison is to be established. 

Some prominent Grand Army men in New 
York are promoting a movement for a change 
of the observance of Memorial day from May 
30 to the last Sunday in the month, and it is 
proposed tg bring the subject before the grand 
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encampment at Buffalo Aug 23 in order to se- 
cure the official backing of the order in the 
state when the matter is presented to con- 
gress, as it undoubtedly will be next winter. 
Secretary Atkinson of the New York memo- 
rial committee says that the day is rapidly 
becoming one for the enjoyment of out-door 
sports, excursions and picnics, and that there 
is danger that the true meaning of the day 
may be lost. 

The Boynton iron foundry of Jersey City 
will be reopened this week and 125 men will 
be employed. Very little,work has been done 
in the foundry for about two years, and it 
was shut down for months at a time. The 
reopening is looked upon as a sign of the 
coming prosperity. 


New Tariff Rates—On the basis of the im- 
portations and prices of the last fiscal year, 
it is found that the new tariff will average 
54.6%. This compares with an average ad va- 
lorem rate of 49% for the McKinley act and 41 
% for the Wilson act. The changes in the lead- 
ing schedules are as follows: 

Wilson Dingley 





tate rate 

Chenicals, 28.53 30.67 
Woolens, 47.62 86. 54 
Silks, 46.96 53.41 
Earthen and glassware, 35.00 52.47 
Metals, 38.11 49,24 
Sugar, 40.94 74.16 
Tobacco, 109.06 121.90 
Farm7*products, 22.44 38.42 
Spirits, 61.54 68.83 
Cottons, 42.75 52.33 

Signs of Prosperity.—Melville E. Ingalls, 
president of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 


cago and St Louis and the Chesapeake and 
Ohio railroads, has just returned from a 2500- 
mile trip through the west, made with the 
especial purpose of ascertaining the condition 
of the country and the feeling of the people. 
As to crops he says: ‘‘Not in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant of that country has 
there been such acrop of hay. The wheat 
crop, while not large, is of as fine quality as 
has ever been produced. Of corn there will 
be an abundance and there are oats galore. 
Fat cattle are in demand and hogs are bring- 
ing a good price.’’ Astothe feeling of the 
people Mr Ingalls says that they are hopeful 
and that this hope has the best possible foun- 
dation. 





Good Times for Sugar Growers—Leou God- 
chaux, the owner of seven sugar plantations 
in Louisiana and the largest sugar producer in 
the United States, telegraphed to the manag- 
er of his places to advance the wages of all 
field labor 164 %, the advance to begin on Aug 
1, in consequence of the passage of the Ding- 
ley tariff law. In sugar circles the opinion is 
general that this advance will be conceded by 
all the planters to labor Jemployed in sugar 
culture or manufacture. The skilled labor 
employed in the sugar houses or refineries 
is paid according to the price the sugar {com- 
mands, and will get an increase on wages of 
from 20 to 30 % as compared with last year. 
D. D. Colcock, secretary of the New Orleans 
sugar exchange, declares that the Louisiaua 
sugar crop will more than double itself fin the 
next five years. He says the tariff law is the 
most favorable to sugar producers this coun- 
try has ever had. 


Of Personal Interest.—Mrs Amelia Koehler, 
who died at Mount Vernon last week, is said 
to have inspired one of the few ballads that 
will probably live forever—The last rose of 
summer. She was 92 years old, and had met 
the great Napoleon. While living in Lon- 
don she became an intimate friend of Thomas 
Moore’s sister, and frequently met the poet at 
her house. One night as Mrs Koehler was 
walking in the garden with him she plucked 
a rose and gave it tou him, remarking, ‘* Look, 
isn’t it beautiful? This is the last rose of 
summer.’’ From her remark grew the poem. 

Miss Helen M. Gould has made a donation 
of $5000 to the proposed memorial temple, 
the Hall of the Christ, about to be erected at 
Chautauqua. It is to be a memorial hall, ded- 
icated to the life and works of the Christ. 

Ex-President Andrews of Brown university, 
who was forced to resign because of his free 
silver views, is mentioned for the democratic 
nomination for senator from Rhode Island. 

The marquis of Ito, former prime minister 
of Japan, utterly repudiates the talk of war 
with the United States over the Hawaiian mat- 
ter. The nfarquis says no conflict is possible 
between the two nations over the annexation 
of the islands. 

President McKinley is off for a well-earned 
rest. He has gone to Lake Champlain and 
will be absent from Washington six weeks. 
He was accompanied by his wife, Secretary 
and Mrs Alger and Secretary Porter. 
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A Homemade Summer Cottage. 
M. R. THOMPSON. 


Being a sufferer from hay fever, whose only 
remedy is a sojourn by the during the 
prevalence of the (to me) poisonous ragweed, 
I commenced four years ago, on Washington’s 
birthday, the construction of a portable house. 
I had basic reasons for tlus: first, more com- 
fortable quarters while at the shore, second, 
the practical education of my six years’ old 
boy in carpentry and house construction. 
Previous to the adoption of our plan, we had 


sea 


many discussions as to size and methods, 
We groaned over all the possibilities of the 
ease that offered themselves to our imagina- 


and frame, frame 
paper and so on. 


tion; 
covered 


sanvas, 
with 


part 
waterproo! 


canvas 


















































FIG 1. A HOMEMADE COTTAGE. 


This in order to call out the ideas of my boy. 
Many were the plans he drew throngh the day 
to be hopefuily exhibited and told ahout on 
my return at night. Our final plan was as in 
Fig 1. 

The posts were 9 ft hign and by 
two 2x4 were raised 8 ft 
ground. The roof and sides were 
and grooved matched white pine fencing, 
three pieces of which were nailed fast to 
cleats. All were pamted inside and out. 
After the roofs were up a canvas inside cov- 
er was put up about one foot below the roof 
proper, catching any leakage and at the same 
time making an air space which tended to 


means of 
from the 
of tongued 


sills 




















FIG 2. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FRAME. 


Ruof noards, same as sides, x. Cleats hold- 
ing three roof boards together as one board, a. 
Plate 6; ¢ nails thin cleat into plate, but not 
wholly driven, holding down the foot of roof 
boards. Middle cross-plate, trussed to hold 
hanging chair, elsewhere mentioned, d. 
Short post and ridgerole, to carry roof, e, f. 
Sheet-iron piece lightly nailed after roof boards 
were on, g. 


keep the rooms cool and presenting a pleasant 
ceiling to the eye. Tin gutters caught the 
rain from the roofs and conducted it to an oil 
barrel at the back of the house, at all times 
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giving us washing water, while a convenient 


neighbor’s pump supplied drinking water. 
The windows and doors were protected by 
Wire screening, the windows were in two 


parts and hinged to the side of the casing. A 
swinging hammock chair hung from the roof 
timbers in the middle of the main room and 
in the day time furnished much comfort, 
while another outside when the mosquitoes 
would allow, was equally comfortable. 

The total cost, exclusive of 
construction (which was a pleasure 
cupied ny time between getting up 
fore breakfast only) including 
about $115. And the house 
close of the outing. 


time in 
and oc- 
and be- 
furniture, was 
ours at the 
Five average persons, for 


our 


was 
































In Fig 3, a is the post, ¢ the outside board- 
ing, d the cleats holding three boards togeth- 
er as one; e the nails, partly driven, holding 
boards on. 

Fig 4is the floor plan, f designating the 
awning-covered veranda, g the kitchen, ea 
heavy curtain making two rooms of the main 
house; a, b, eandd are portable bunks, to 
be taken down in day time; the rear -corner 
not lettered, corresponding to the kitchen, is 
bathroom, and women’s dressing room. Front 
of kitchen, as shown in elevation, protected 
from stormus and sun by a top-binged shutter 
opening out. Water closet at 2. 


the same time, would spend $50 per week or 
$300 if at a hotel. If to the $115 are added 
$100 for building and $94 for meals we get an 
average of 15c per meal per person per day. 
When on July 4 we had finished our house 
and furnished it, we felt proud of eur effort 
and were more than ready during the middle 
of the following month tor its removal to the 
shore. In the meantime we had taken it all 
to pieces and marked each part to 
putting it up again. The house with all nec- 
essary furnishings occupied about two-thirds 
of an ordinary 30-ton freight car. JI began its 
rebuilding about-nvon after its arrival at the 
shore and the third day thereafter, my wife 
and boy were received in it, ready to 
housekeeping. We had room enough and to 
spare. Much curiosity was exhibited by in- 
terested spectators, from the laying of the 
sills to its finish, and even afterward many 
called to inquire as to its construction, others 
to enjoy its cool awning-covered porches and 


assist in 


hegin 


open sitting-room. The following winter tle 
house was taken down and sent home and 
fur some time thereafter occupied a lot and 


was rented to a party of young men as a club 
house. For two weeks at the shore we had 
two visitors, my niece and nephew, making 
six all told in our family and there was room 


enough for all. All the cooking was done 
on a four burner gasoline stove, which later 


in the season afforded ample heat for the cool 


mornings. The victuals were kept in an ice 
box. 
elias 
Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 
We are not going to work you very hard 


this month as so many of you take vacations. 

We shall give the usual 15 prizes the first of 

which will be two dollars in cash. As usual 

the contest will be governed by the following 
RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question,—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is*this or that. for if you do the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
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after the receipt of the last paper in August. 
This will save you going to the postoftice 
so oiten with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
office. 

Webster’s International dictionary will be 
the authority used, unless special mention is 
made of some other. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for thuse published each week, but only for 
the inost complete sets of answers to the whole 
months’ Jist. 





AUGUST VACATION PUZZLES. 


1. A ScuHoou or Fiso— 


a a ae a a a oe 
kt =. 23 2 = 
SS 27E 2B EES 
a ff Se 
a a oo ae a oe 
| i a > a a a 
From 1 to 2is a fish common on the coast 


south of New Jersey. 

From 3 to 4 is.a fish used 
South America. 

From 5 to 6 a California fish 

From 7 to 8 is a specie of fish 
the New England shores. 

From 9 to 10 a tish 
Pacific coast. 

From 11 to 12 a fish caught in North Europe 
and America. 

From 1 to 11 a small fresh water fish. 


much for food in 


common on 


found on the North 


THE ANSWERS TO THE MAY PUZZLES. 


int A CTA HTiIG Ss 
ZBLiLesWOoORsB t & 
boo Fr A BP Ss 
ELS 8S LEB 
7 Ba = 2 DD 
E A R 
Ds ¥ 

2—Rim, suppress, spokes, 1 to 2, 


sapless; 1 


to 5, sapajou, 1! to 4, shallop; 1 to 5, sonship; 
1 to 6, Sumpter: 1 to 7, supreme; 1 to 8, sur- 
pass; 1 to 9, surplus. 

3—- > OU A V ES 

bE Be &£ & F 
A LMNE RK 
NEBVY<AD A 
Cc @e zo 2 FE 
EUREK A 
4—ji to 3, hair; 1 to 5, heel; 5to 3, leer; 6 


6 to 2, heal; 2 to 4, lier. 
5—N ERIS S A 


to 4 heer: 


oO EEN 
N <2 
T RN O 
A EON 
N im & 
GTi hi & @ 


Severai other sets of names were found to 
answer No 5 and all were allowed as_ correct. 
THE MAY PRIZE WINNERS. 

Bowles, N H; Charles A. Shull, 
Phillips Parsons, Mass; M. S&S. 
Warren, RI; Mrs A. R. Tirreil, Mass; E. A. 
Moore, Vt: Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass: Mrs 
Charles F. Russell, Mass; Mrs William Ripley, 
Mass; Levi T. Dewey, Ct; Abbie Read, Mass; 
Mrs Sarah Gilles, Minn; Elwood S. Jameson, 
‘Mass; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Ct; L. W. Clark, 
NH 


Lizzie M. 
O; Emma 








Have You Asthma or Hay Fever ? 


Medical science at last 
enre for asthma and hay feverin the wonder- 
ful Kola plant, a new botanical discovery 
found onthe Congo river, West Africa. Its 
cures are really marvelous. Kev J. L. Combs, 
of Martinsburg, W Va, writes that it cured 
him of asthma of thirty years’ standing, and 
Hon L. G. Clute of Greeley, Ia, testifies that 
for three years he had to sleep propped up in 
a chairin hay fever season. being unable to 
lie down night or day. The Kola plant cured 
him at once. Mr Alfred C. Lewis, editor of 
the Farmer’s Magazine, was also cured when 
he could not lie down for fear of choking, be- 
ing always worse in hay fever season. Others 
of our readers give similar testimony, prov- 
ing it truly a wonderful remedy. If you suffer 
from asthma or hay fever we advise you to 
send your address to the Kola Importing Co, 
1164 Broadway, New York, who to prove its 
power will send a large case by mail free to 
every reader of American Agriculturist who 
needs it. All they ask in return is that when 
cured yourself you will tell your neighbors 
about it. It costs you nothing and you should 
surely try it. 


reports a positive 





LEARN 
TELECRAPHY. 
Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed. Address 


FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Penna. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


**Brace Up!’’ 


M. E. J. KELLEY. 


Once upon a time there was a boy who used 
to slouch along with the most ungainly, 
shambling gait. His shoulders drooped and 
his arms looked too long for anything. He 
knew that he didn’t stand straight and look 
manly and strong like the other fellows who 
belonged tothe gymnasium and the boys’ 
brigade and it made him shy and awkward. 
His wother and he used to talk it over, and 
finally they decided to do something about it. 
They couldn’t afford the gymnasium and the 
boys’ brigade didn’t belong to their church. 
So they found a set of rules. for bodily ex- 
ercise and the boy practiced them a dozen 
times a day during vacation besides playing 


baseball and going fishing, and it was a 
surprise to his comrades when he went back 
to school to see how erect and self confident 


he had become, with his head held up and 
his shoulders thrown back. 1t was hardly to 
be believed that this, tall, straight youth was 
the same stoop-shouldered, shrinking young- 
ster of the last term. He was just the same 
persevering fellow, however, and he sends 
the rules which transformed him for the bene- 
fit of any other fellow who wants to brace up: 

1. Stand erect, ‘‘head up, chin in, chest 
out, shoulders back,’’ at short intervals dur- 
ing the day, every time you think of it in 
fact, and draw 10 long, deep breaths each 
time. 

2. Walk about or rfn with from 5 lbs to 40 
Ibs weight on top of your head. 

3. Walk or stand with the hands clasped 
behind your head and your elbows wide apart. 

4. Make ita habit to keep the back of the 
neck close to the back of the collar. 

5. Try to look at the top of your vest or 
your neck tie. 

6. Stand now and then during the day with 
all the posterior parts of the body as far as 
possible touching a vertical wall. 

7. Practice the arm movements of breast- 
stroke swimming while standing or walking. 

8. Carry an umbrella or cane behind the 
small of the back or behind the neck. 

9. Put the hands on the hips with elbows 
back and fingers forward. 

10. Walk with thumbs in the armholes of 
the vest. 

11. Try to squeeze the shoulder blades to- 
gether many times a day. 

12. Look upward when walking. 

———— 
The Piano Ghost. 
MINNIE L. UPTON. 

Miss Deborah’s piano had been closed and 
the key had reposed in the @mall drawer of 
her secretary for ten years—ever since her 
twin sister, Miss Cynthia, had passed quietly 
away on a June evening,while playing Robin 
Adair with all the dainty touches and elabo- 
rate interludes learned in her far-away, hanpy 
girlhood. But this summer a niece had come to 
the prim old house to spend her vacation. 
Brother John’s youngest daughter, but with 
Cynthia’s eyes and Cynthia’s voice as it had 
been before trouble and care had dimmed the 
eyes and given a pathetic cadence tuo the 
ringing laugh. So Miss Deborah could do 
nothing but—well, just nothing. Sylvia did 
az she pleased, and she pleased to put back 


the heavy curtains in the dim old ‘‘ best 
room’’ and gather big bouquets for every 
available nook and corner and ask in her ir- 


resistible way for the key to the long-silent 
piano. And once she got it open, it was sel- 
dom shut. She had a way of darting in like 
a humming bird, poising for a moment on the 
faded stool while her fingers flitted over the 
quavering keys (which sounded only half- 
merry under the lightest touch) then out and 
away until the tricksey sprite that seemed to 
govern her movements led her back again. 
One evening after she had been domiciled 
in the old house for nearly a month, Miss 
Deborah heard faint, sweet sounds from the 
piano, and thought perhaps Sylvia had one of 
her quiet moods and would play some of the 
dear old-fashioned tunes. She went in to 
make her request, but at the door she stopped 
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with a little shiver. The room was full of 
the warm light of the afterglow, the tender 
notes were still vibrating through the quiet 
air, but Sylvia was not there. Her pet xit- 
ten, Selim, (another innovation) ran to meet 
Miss Deborah with a pathetic mew. And 
just then Sylvia with a girl friend came 
laughing up the lane. Miss Deborah’s nerves 
were good, but she possessed in full measure 
that element of superstition so indelibly in- 
grained in the New England nature and 
strengthened by her lonely life. Next day 
she went about the house with a nervously 
expectant air quite unlike her usual stately 
composure. 

That evening Sylvia went to a lawn party. 
The house seemed sirangely lonesome and 
Miss Deborah decided to sit on the porch till 
her return. She was just seated comfortably 
with her knitting when again those faint notes 
stole out through the open windows, slow and 
wavering as of tired fingers searching for a 
lost chord. Then all was still. Miss Debo- 
rah’s knitting dropped in her lap. She was 
glad enough when Selim came and cuddled 
in her lap till Sylvia returned. She was so 
pale and silent all the next day thac even 
heedless Sylvia noticed it and insisted upon 
helping with all the household duties. After 
the late tea, she was drying the dainty china 
as Aunt Deborah took it carefully from the 
pan when again the eerie music sighed 
through the house. Sylvia listened attentive- 
ly, then started toward the front room. 

‘*No, no, child, not you!’’ gasped Miss 
Deborah. Heaven only knew, she thought, 
what might be there. She moved like one in 
a dream to the front roum door, opened it 
with trembling fingers and then sank into the 
nearest chair with a queer relieved little 
laugh. There, with plumy tail waving gen- 
tly and big eyes shining with mischief as he 
stepped daintily over the keys, was Selim. 

And the piano ghost was laid. 

fa 
At Grandpa’s. 
GLADYS HYATT. 





‘*Come and see my jewelry 
Don’t you want to buy some? 

I will sell them very cheap; 
Just step in and price ’em.’’ 


In a corner of the fence 
By the brook I found her, 
Where a board from rail to rail 
Made a splendid counter. 


There lay strings of coral beads 
(Seeds of last year’s roses). 

Blue ‘‘enameled’’ violets; 
(Just like natural posies). 


Sapphires blue as robin’s eggs, 
Rubies shaped like cherries ; 

Milk white pearls and garnets red 
(Green and ripe strawberries). 


Surely there were gems to suit 
Anybody’s wishes; 

Best of all the jeweler 
Took her pay in kisses. 


The Young Fol Folks’ - Table. 


Letter Circle Notes. —The members of Circle 
No 5 have requested me to make the first re- 
port. Our letters have been around the circle 
once. It took three months and five days. 
We enjoy reading the letters from so many 
different states very much.—[{Hugh H. Jobn- 
son, Coos, Coos Co, N H. 


A Picnic.—I am 14 years old and about five 
feet tall. On the third of July there was a 
picnic in our grove. We hada nice time, 
and there were over 100 there. I like to read, 
and have read a great deal. I like to go to 


school. ‘The name of my schoolkouse is Red 
Eagle. I like to read the Young Folks’ 
Table. Let us try anid make it as interesting 


as the Talks Around the Table.—{Bess M. 
Judd. 


In a Wooded Country.—l being the oldes 
daughter and the only one at home, am the 
second one up in the morning, my brother be- 
ing the first. He builds the fire ia the kitchen 
stove, then goes to the barn, attends to the 
horses and milks part of the cows. I make 
breakfast and if there is bread on hand I 
kneed that, skim the milk, prepare the crocks 
for straining it, then my brother, the two 
younger boys and myself eat our breakfast. 
After breakfast I finish milking, and help the 








little boys feed the calves. While father and 


mother are eating their breakfast, the littie 
boys are sent to school. Father does the re- 
maining chores and mother and I do the 


housework. We have our dinner at 11.30, a 
good, substantial meal. In the afternoon, 
mother and I sew, do fancy work, and I prac- 


tice on the organ if I can get time. We have 
supper at 5 o’clock, then do the evening 
work. We spend the evening reading, sing- 


ing, playing and sometimes entertaining com- 

pany, or we go to a neighbor’s for the even- 

ing. We have no coal stove, as we liveina 

wooded country (Mishigan), but our house 

— in winter as well as summer. 
die. 


Can Gear a Horse.—I am glad I am a farm- 
er's boy,for I think it is fun to live on a farm. 
I have a dog named Don and he has a curly 
tail. I hitch him up and drive him. He was 

iven to us and I would not take a dollar for 

im. I milk one cow at night and can gear 
a horse single or double. We have three 
horses, Ned, Sam and Bell, and three cows, 
gale Spotty and R eddy. —[Another Tom- 

Oy. 


Baseball Term--A Foul Tip. 





[From the New York Herald. 


keds 

Some Splendid Pictures of pet animals and 
some excellent letters telling how to deal 
with pets in sickness and health have been 
received in our contest, which was to have 
closed on Aug 1, but is extended to Sept 1. 
There are two prizes —$2.50 for the best 
photograph of a pet creature, with facts about 
it, and $2.50 for the best letter describing 
successful experience in caring for pets, tam- 
ing them, curing them, or otherwise dealing 
with them. Address letters and photographs 
to the Young Folks Editor, though young and 
old ars entitled to compete. 





New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 

Rheumatism, etc.—Free to Our Readers. 

Our readers will be glad to know that the 
new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has proved 
an assured cure for all diseases*e caused by 
uric acid in the blood, or by disordered ac- 
tion of the kidneys or urinary organs. Itisa 
wonderful discovery, with a record of 1200 
hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
upon the blood and kidneys, and is a true 
specific, just as quinine isin malaria. Rev 
W. B. Moore, D D, of Washington, testifies in 
the New York Christian Witness that Alkavis 
completely cured him of kidney and bladder 
disease of many years’ standing. Many ladies 
also testify to its curative powers in disorders 
peculiar to womanhood. So far the Church 
Kidney Cure company, 418 Fourth avenue, 
New York, are the only importers of this new 
remedy and they are so anxious to prove its 
value that for the sake of introduction they 
will send a free treatment of Alkavis prepaid 
by iuail to every readerof American Agri- 
culturist who is a sufferer from any form of 
kidney or bladder disorder, Bright’s disease, 
rheumatism, dropsy, gravel, pain in back, fe- 
male complaints, or other affliction due to 
improper action of the kidneys or urinary or- 
gans. We advise all sufferers to send their 
names and address to the company, and re- 
ceive the Alkavis free. It is sent to you en- 
tirely free, to prove its wonderful curative 


powers. 
, l D / Write to the 
largest wall Lar of —_ 

in U. S. for samples—mailed 


From 25¢ cts. to $844 a roll—8 Ln 9 

Our prices SO per cent. lower than others. 

KAYSER & ALLMAN, PHILADELPHIA 
932-934 Market St. 415 Arch Street. 






















Uncle Sam’s Gold Fields. 





The reader must know of the kind of reac- 
tion that has set in regarding Alaska in these 
days. Formerly this possession was heid of 
not much account, not even as worthy ot ter- 
ritorial government, and it was 
indifferently made a judicial dis- 
trict, governed by the then laws 
of Oregon. Its government hasn’t 
changed, and it is still ruled by 
the old 1884 laws of that state, 
the local executive department 
consisting of a district judge, 
district attorney, marshal, five 
commissioners, a collector of cus- 
toms, a body of deputies anda 
governor; but its ‘‘no account’’ 
days have passed by forever. Be- 
sides its immense deposits of coal 
and forests of valuable timber, 
it is quickly unearthing 1ts long- 
hidden treasures of gold which 
even in ’9 yielded as high as a 
million dollars’ worth. The Klon- 
dike gold territory now yielding 
great quantities of gold is British 
soil, a long way to the north- 
east of the American gold dig- 
gings already mentioned. 

Our government conciuded some 
time ago that Alaska was a good 
country to be developed, espe- 
cially the as yet undeveloped but 
possible gold-bearing districts of 
Portland channel, in our geo- 
graphies called the Portland ca- 
nal. It ordered a preliminary 
investigation on Aug 17, 1896, 
and in less than three months the 
senate called for the report which 
was ready. 

This now far-famed Portland 
channel (named by Vancouver in 
1793) forms a part of the boundary 
line between British Columbia 
and southeast Alaska, and extends northerly 
about 96 miles. Buta single island (Hattie 
island) and no rocks are found in the chan- 
nel, and except at the mouth of the larger 
creeks, deep water extends close in shore, af- 
fording excellent transportation facilities. 
Many of the streams are fairly alive with hal- 
ibnt, salmon and other fish. The bear, wolf, 
mountain goat, porcupine, mink, squirrel 
and muskrat are common, and in some sec- 
tions are found the deer, marten, wolverine, 
otter and marmot, besides many varieties of 
birds. The less desirable inhabitants are 
sand flies and mosquitoes. Among the fruits 
were found huckleberries, raspberries, sal- 
mon berries, red currants, strawberries, and 
others. There is very little cultivable land 
in the direct vicinity of the channel, but fur- 
ther back carrots, turnips, beets, parsnips, 
radishes, onions, peas, lettuce, celery and po- 
tatoes do well. 

Four storehouses have been established by 
the government with the view of permitting 
the safe approach of a small boat to the vi- 
cinity at high tide, except in severe storms, 
and of affording anchorage at a reasonable 
distance so that large vessels could discharge 








UNITED STATES STOREHOUSE NO 4. 


stores. Storehouse No 2 shown in our pic- 
ture, is situated at the head of the cove just 
south of Lizard point, Pearse island, on the 
southeastern shore Eagle point. These sture- 
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houses are of rubble masonry laid with Port- 
land cement mortar, and were built in Sep- 
tember, 1896. The stone was quarried and 
sand obtained in the vicinity of each. In 
each of the buildings are stored cement, tools, 
rope, cooking utensils, etc, for the use of fu- 











MOUNTAINS AT THE HEAD OF THE PORTLAND CANAL, ON THE 


BRITISH COLUMBIA SHORE 


ture parties and in each, except No 4, a Unit- 
ed States storm flag. One set of storehouse 
keys is kept by Capt Harry Taylor, U S corps 
of engineers, at Seattle, Wash, the other by 








HUDSON BAY COMPANY’S STORE, PORT SIMPSON,BO 


Capt I. D. Gaillard, corps of engineers, 
United States army. The accompanying pic- 
tures are reproduced by courtesy of Capt Gail- 
lard, being duplicates of those in the report, 
known as Senate document No 19, 54th corps, 
second session. 

—— 

A Piece of the True Cross upon which the 
Christ was crucified is said to be preserved in 
a vault of the Roman Catholic cathedral in 
New York city. It is kept in a sealed casket 
of crystal or it would crumble to dust. It is 
blackened with age. A large fragment of the 
cross is preserved in the church of Santa 
Croce in Rome. These pieces are said to have 
been dug up 300 years after the death of Jesus 
Christ, by St Helena. 











A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 


Index tells. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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The Mother’s Pay Day. 


What pay does a hard-working mother of 
a family receive for her labor at the end of a 
week? The husband may 
bring home his regular 
wages. Some of the child- 
ren may be old 
enough to earn 
theirs. But the 
mother, what is 
her pay for her 
days of toil and 
often nights of 
anxiety? Well, 
she is either 
paid in love or 
she isn’t paid 
at all. 

r, The majority 
of mothers are 
perfectly satis- 
fied with the 

got recompense of loving appreciation. 

f any mother doesn’t receive that much, 
it’s an awful pity. 

It’s a sad thing when the mother comes 
down sick with overwork or worry, or be- 
cause some little weakness or disease has 
been neglected until it gets to be alarming. 

It should never be allowed to get to this 
point. She ought to be looked after right 
away. She needs the help of common sense 
medical treatment. Of course no one medi- 
eine will cure everything. A medicine must 
be speciallyadapted toits particular purpose. 

If the +~ estive organs or the liver are out 
ef order wr. Pierce’s Golden T{edical Dis- 
covery is a perfect and scientific remedy. 
His ‘Favorite Prescription’’ is specially 
devised for weaknesses and diseases of the 
womanly orgaus; and it is t‘e most potent 
remedy for these troubles which has ever 
been invented. 

Where both these conditions exist these 
two medicines taken alternately constitute 
a thoroughly scientific course of treatment, 
which has been marvelously successful with 
thousands of dyspeptic, debilitated and 
mervous women. 

“TI take great pleasure in recommending Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery’ and * Pellets,’’’ writes Mrs. Jed Law- 
rence, South Hero, Grand Isle Co., Vt. ‘My 
trouble was female weakness, kidney disease, 
meuralgia, change of life and bad flowing spells. 
I took eight bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription, seven bottles of ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, and seven small vials of * Pellets.’ The 
doctors did not help me any. I could not sleep 
night nor day. I suffered everything before I 
began to take Dr. Pierce’s medicines. When I 
began to use them I weighed 100 pounds. Now I 
weigh 145 pounds. Ican now doall wy work. 
























STEVENS’ CELEBRATED CHAIR, 


Improvement over all. 
For library or sick room. 
Every known position 
for comfort. Simple toachild. 
No home complete without 
one. 
Prices Reduced. 


WHEEL 
CHAIRS 


For In- 
\ valids. All styles, built on new 
and practical methods at moder- 
ate prices. 
Catalogue free. 


















STEVENS CHAIR CO., 1°? Sixth St., 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
600 i: BICYCLE 


fo close out. All makes, G00 
AS NEW, 85 to $15. NEW, 
HICH CRADE ’% Models, , 
fully guaranteed, $16 to $24. f 
"97 Models 620 to 630. Shipped 
anywhere on approval. 
Gpecial Clearing Sale. 

FE. N A BICYCLE 
by helping advertise us. We 
will give one agent in each town FREE 
UBE ofeample wheel to introduce them. ~ 

Write at once for our Special Offer. 


D. J. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ill 
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Per Month and 
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right. Goods sold 
by sampleonly. We 
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. Box 6808, Boston, Mass 
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The Devil’s Camp Fire. 


By Charles L Gates. 


HE FOLLOWING STORY was 
related to the writer the other 
day and now given for what it 
is, leaving the reader to judge 
for himself and solve the prob- 





lem of the apparition: When 
the civil war broke out and 
President Lineoln issued his call for 75,000 


volunteers for three months, there enlisted in 
the service one James King, a resident of the 
mountainous region bordering on the beauti- 
ful Juniata valley in Pennsylvania. King 
was «common laborer, but had received a 
fair common school education and was credit- 
ed with being unusually bright in intellect. 
During his term of three menths’ service he 
made a good soldier and at the expiration of 
that term re-en_isted in the —th Pennsylvania 


volunteers for three years. Of his bravery 
apd gallantry on more than one critical oc- 
casion his comrades have repeatedly borne 


but it is not of these I write, but 
incident which happened in 
the campaign of 1863 in the fertile Shen- 
andoah valley inthe Old Dominion, which 
incident had much to do with all the after life 
of Mr King, and which to this day remains 
unsolved. 

‘*The Union army stationed in the 
neighborhood of Winchester,’’ said Mr King, 
‘*while Gen Early was yet far duwn the val- 
ley. In order to ascertain just where the 
Confederates were and their strength as near- 
ly as possible, a scouting party was sent out 
by Gen Sheridan. The party, of course, was 
to make its way down the valley as quietly 
as possible so as not to give warning to the 
enemy of the project. 

‘*As it happened, I was detailed as one of 
the party. We started late one afternoon and 
rode hard. As we passed along there was 
time to note before darkness fell about us, the 
scene of utter desertion presented everywhere. 
As yet the ravages of war had not desolated 
the valley, but the approach of the two armies 
in that locality had fmghtened the residents, 
mostly old planters, and the large and thrifty 
looking plantations were deserted almost to a 
man, save for here and there a stray old dark- 
ey who obstinately preferred to remain be- 
hind, even if he did fall into the hands of the 
terrible ‘Yanks.’~ Naturally, in such hur- 
ried departure as many had been obliged to 
make, there was little time to take anything 
of much bulk along, and the owners confined 
their baggage to solely the most valuable of 
their possessions; and in the days we spent 
in that valley it was more than once hinted 
that much of value had been buried some- 
where out of sight. 

‘*Proceeding at a smait canter and as 
cautiously as possible down the valley, we 
arrived at Staunton about 11 o’clock at night. 
Here we were informed by an old colored 
man that it was reported Gen Early was 
encamped but a short distance south of Gos- 
hen, about 10 miles distant. Our party num- 
bered but twenty men, and after leaving 
Staunton to the rear our captain gave orders 
to spread out so as to cover the entire valley 
and thus prevent the possibility of ruuning 
inside the enemies’ pickets or falling into an 
ambuscade. It so happened that I was the 
end man on the eastern slope of the valley. 
We had proceeded perhaps three miles when I 
passed a tine old mansion, and in the star- 
light I could see the doors standing slightly 
ajar, having doubtless been left thus in the 
hurried departure of the owner. Everything 
around the place betokened complete deser- 
tion. 


testimony ; 
to recount an 


was 


**Searcely had I left the house in my rear 
when something broke on my vision which 


induced me to bring my horse to his haunches 
with the suddenness of the stop. At the very 
grove, perhaps a third of a 
mile in front, gieamed a bright campfire. 
From where I was I could see the fire dis- 
tinctly, but could not make out how many, 
or if any, campers were there. 
and leading my horse as quietly as I could I 
managed to reach a better place of vantage, 
Was more surprised than at 


edge of a small 


whereupon I 


Dismounting _ 
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first. The fire, which was then apparently 
but a bed of red-hot coals, was in the center 
ofa triangle formed by three large trees. 
Not a human being was in sight, but close 
alongside the hot embers was curled up a 
large, black, curlyhaired dog. The animal 
evidently had not heard my approach, as he 
appeared fast asleep. Making my way cau- 
tiously forward I was astounded, as well as 
considerably chagrined to find when within 
50 feet of the spot that not even the faintest 
glimmer of a light was to be seen anywhere. 
I rubbed my eyes to see if I were awake or 
dreaming, but peeras I might, nothing was 
to be seen but the dark depths of the grove of 
huge trees in mny front. 

‘*Not caring to risk the possibility of a too 
close investigation at that time, lest an enemy 
might be hidden inthe woods, I mounted my 
horse and soon overtook the scouting party. 
By that time we were nearing Goshen and 
rigid quiet was the order so that I had no op- 
portunity to relate my experience to my com- 


rades. And we never reached Goshen that 
night. Our little party was suddenly brought 


to a stop by the sharp challenge of the rebel 
pickets, which it seemed had been thrown out 
a mile or so north of the town, and as we had 


no business in that neighborhood at that 
time and under such circumstances, we made 


a hasty return trip. A company of the rebel 
cavalry acted as our undersirable escort up 
the valley, which made our homeward trip 
one of greater haste than it otherwise might 
have been. All the same, when passing the 
little grove near the old mansion I stole one 
hasty glance in the direction of the three 
trees, and there as before I saw the gleam of 
the bright campfire. 

‘*The aggressiveness of Gen Early at once 
opened up active operations and in less than 
a week after the night referred to above a 
regiment of Union cavalry was seut down the 
valley, in the regiment being my company. 
It so happened that we encamped on that 
particular plantation, and my company was 
near the grove. Hardly knowing why I did so 
I made my way to the triangle of trees where 
I had seen the campfire and dog but a week 
previous, and what was my surprise then to 
see that there was not the least sign of there 
having at any time been a fire there. The 
ground was covered with dry leaves and 
grass, and in brief presented the appearance 
of having been untouched for years, perhaps. 

‘*Here was an engima. I pondered over the 
matter and tried hard to solve the problem, 
but in vain. No amount of reasoning I could 
do gave me an inkling as to the mystery. 
Within 24 hours thereafter the Shenandoah 
campaign opened up in earnest and ended 
only with the glorious battle of Winchester. 

**In our company was an old sailor who, in 
the quiet of camp life, was all the time spin- 
ning yarns to the amusement of the entire 
mess. It happened on one occasion, while 
yet encumped in that valley, that Dan Gree- 
gan, the sailor, began recounting ghost stories 
for the amusement of the boys. As every- 
body knows there is not another class of peo- 
ple so superstitious as sailors, and Dan’s 
stories were all related with such a convic- 
tion of their truth as to make them quite in- 
teresting. By way of diversion I related my 
experience as toid above, without giving the 
exact location of its happening. Dan listened 
attentively, more so than any Other, and 
when I had finished he beckoned me to one 
side. In high spirits Dan told me that what 
he had seen was the ghost of money buried 
beneath the ground, and that the dog along- 
side the apparent fire was the devil watching 
his own. Dan proposed a trip to the place of 
my-strange vision, but the necessities of war 
made that impossible at that time. 

‘*Six months passed away, and it was the 
spring of 1864. I had been wounded in a 
skirmish and had just been discharged from 
the hospital with athree month’s furlough. 
My condition was such that I could travel 
with comfort and was fairly well able to take 
eare of myself, though not yet fit for duty. 
From the various sources of information I 
learned that everything was just then quiet in 
the Shenandoah valley, and I determined to 
make a trip there and endeavor to solve the 
mystery of my campfire, according to old Dan’s 








version, especially as the thing has beeu more 
or less in my thoughts every since its occur- 
rence; and then, being a poor man myself, 
naturally the thoughts of finding a fortune, or 
the possibility thereof, was the greater reason 


for my going. Be that as it may, L[ went. 
‘It was late one evening in May when | 


reached the plantation and found to my ap- 
preciation, that the place was still deserted. 
From a shed I procured a pick and shovel 
and made my way to the triangle of 
preferring to do the work at night. Scraping 
away the dead and dry leaves I discovered 
that at some time not very distant the earth 
had been disturbed. it required little effort 


trees, 


on my part to scoop out the hole three feet 
square. . 
**When I had scooped out the earth to a 


depth of three feet my shovel struck a hard 
foreign substance. Hastily as I could in imy 
nervousness I uncovered what proved to be 


an earthen jar. On bringing it to the sur- 
face I was not long in finding out that it con- 


tained money, how much I could not then 
tell. There was gold, some silver and a large 
roll of United States notes. Without stopping 
to fill up the. hole I made my way from that 
section as rapidly as possible and by the next 
morning was far from the old plantation and 
on my way to my home in the north. It is 
pethaps needless to say that I made no _ boast 
of my tind, feeling too much like a thief to do 


that. I secreted the jarina safe place after 
I had counted the money, which in round 
numbers amounted to just $11,000. My visit 


home did me a wonderful amount of good, 
though I found my parents broken down and 
in bad health. At the expiration of my fur- 
lough I rejoined my regiment and served until 
the close of the war. When TI again returned 
home I was wearing a sergeant’s straps for 
gallantry before Richmond. But my home 
coming was a sorrowful one. Both father and 


motber were dead, and as I was the only 
child I was as one alone in the world. 
‘*But soldier life hardens one to any kind 


of usage and I soon made the best of the situ- 
ation. Procuring my buried treasure and 
adding to i# my soldier’s pay I went to 
another county, one more centrally located in 
the state, and bought a fine farm. In 
than two years after I was married and since 
that time I have prospered in every way, but, 
though I have repeatedly tried in a quiet way 
to find ont who was the owner of that plan- 
tation in the beautiful Shenandoah valley of 
Old Virginia, and whose money it was I 
found, I have never succeeded.’’ 

Such was the story told by Mr King, and 
surrounded as he is by his possessions of five, 
tine, large farms, no one can doubt but that 
he has prospered. Mr King has aiso placed 
in safe keeping money enough to replace with 
interest every dollar he took from its hiding 
place in the Shenandoah valley, and if he 
ever finds the owner,-or heirs thereof, they 
will get the money. But that is only partial 
to the sequel of this story and which yet re- 
mains unexplained, and that is, what was it 
that Mr King saw that looked so like a camp- 
fire and a dog, if the old sailor, Dan Gree- 
gan’s explanation is not accepted as the truth? 

<seuscsiseiiiliiissices 

A Clergyman’s Predictions.—I believe the 
day is coming when there will be narrow, 
covered toll roads from Chicago to Bos- 
ton, and from San Francisco to Chicago, 
on which this increasing population may 
spin from city to city, at the rate of 200 
miles per day. And my moral vision also 
gives me the prediction that there will be in- 
angurated a system of recreation in commerce 
known as the half holiday, where all the bells 
of industry shall ring the knell of toil at 12 
o’clock on Saturday, affording the bread win- 
ner achance to enjoy his wheel without en- 
croaching on the Lord’s day.—|Rev E. S 
Ufford. 


A Man Will Die for want of air in five 
minutes, for want of sleep in 10 days, for 
want of water in a week and for want of food 
in from 20 to 60 days, from want of an office— 
never.—| New York Sun. 


less 





A Miner stubbed his toe on a nugget of gold 
valued at $422 the other day, in a gulch near 
Hassel, Mont. 














Longing for Home. 


T had a nestful once of my own, 
Ah happy, happy L! 


Right dearly | loved them; but when they 
were grown 
They spread out their wings to fly- 


O, one after une they flew away 
Far up to the heavenly blue, 

To the better country, the upper day, 
And—I wish T was going too. 


I pray you, what is the nest to me, — 
My empty nest? 
And what is the shore where I stood to see 
My boat sail down to the west? 
Can I call that home where I anchor yet, 
Though my good man has sailed? 
Can I call that home where my nest has set, 
Now all its hope hath failed? 
Nay, but the port where my sailor went, 
And the land where my nestlings be; 
Thee is the home where my thoughts are sent, 
The only home for me— 
Ah me! 
[Jean Ingelow. 
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An Opportunity for Women. 


There is an opening for women in the vet- 
erinary profession, according to Dr Liautard, 
the dean of the American veterinary college, 
of New York. The treatment of pet dogs and 
cats, he says, would be entrusted largely to 
them if they were educated for the work. 
Superintendent Hawkinson of the ‘‘cruelty 
to animals’’ society, of the same city, is quot- 
ed as saying that a feminine veterinary sur- 
geon who could treat expensive pets and 
horses would make more than the average doc- 
tor, for the fees of the city veterinarians are 
larger than those of the ordinary doctors. 
Dr Levy of the Lexington veterinary hospital, 
New York, says that a woman assistant would 


be so valuable to him in his practice that he 
would willingly pay her a good salary in 
return for her services during her college 


course. 

Miss Jennie Revert, who owns Robindale 
farm, Sea Head, Long Island, attended the 
New York veterinary college during two ses- 
sions, and treats her own dogs and horses. 
Her horses are sliod under her own personal 
supervision. She is the only woman in the 
United States who has gone thus far in a 
veterinary educatior. Germany and Russia 
have women veterinarians and one graduates 
this year in France. 

a 
The Daughters of Ceres. 
BARBARA R. GARVER. 


A new organization has been brought into 
active life in the state of Iowa, and named 
the Daughter of Ceres, to which we ask the 
kind consideration and the hearty co-opera- 


tion of the women of other states. The aim 
of the society is to relieve in a measure the 
monotonous duties of the farmers’ wives. 


They toil with little cessation from the early 
morning hour until late at night; we would 
vary at least the continual grind, grind of 
life’s daily rounds. The meetings are held as 
often as once in two weeks; an hour is usual- 
ly devoted to reading books, magazines or 
other literature, followed by a discussion of 
the matter read. Some of the books suggest- 
ed are Ben Hur, Miss Wilkins’s Revolt of 
Mother, Miss Jewett’s Country Doctor and 
Marietta Holly’s books. They are all inter- 
esting and take on an added interest when 
read aloud. Following the discussion comes 
any subject that may be of interest to the 
members; the exchange of fashion plates and 
patterns, the best mode of canning fruits, 
making jellies and fruit butters, of concoct- 
ing any new dish which a member has tried 
and found good, also plans for simplifying 
work. 

Refreshments are usually served, but limit- 
ed in the number of dishes. There should be 
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Ivory Soap? You have missed a lux4 
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soothing and refreshing. wy eLoats 
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no rivalry in serving at any time, lest what is 


meant for relaxation should become a_ )biuir- 


den. Care should be taken that no woman is 
neglected. All can be benefited; there should 
be no selecting here and there to find those 


most congenial, but the kindest welcome 
given, and an effort made to interest all who 
may come. The less efficient classes and those 
of small means are the ones needing help 
most and to be reached first. I regret to say 
there are few neighborkoods without their 
jealousies and rivalries. Let all these vexa- 
tious feelings be laid aside, and every mem- 


ber make it her especial duty to see that her 
neighbor is at the elub 
There ought not to be any irksome dues 


imposed. The officers should consist of a pres- 
ident, who acts as leader, a secretary to keep 
the records of tlhe meetings who also might 
take charge of any funds raised for magazine 
buying. All bousekold cares should be drop- 
ped for the hour, that the rest sought may be 
gained. There is yet no state organization, 
but it night be a good plan for the different 
societies throughout a state to meet in con- 
vention at the state fair, and every farmer’s 
wife should consider herself a delegate to 
such convention. Here plans for future work 
should be considered and matured, papérs 
read, addresses made, and a thorough, system- 
atic organization completed. Will not every 
woman reader of this magazine see what she 
can do to help along the good work?, 
- ee - 
“Tangle Foot’’ for Flies. 


NELLA E. COCHRANE. 


Mrs M. G., who requests recipe for sticky 
fly paper, may take her choice of the follow- 
ing, which are all good. Several are given, 
for it sometimes happens that the cupboard 
may hold some of the simpler ingredients 
while others are missing. For No 1, mix equal 
parts of resin and castor oil with a dash of 
sugar to tempt the flies. 
per and leave a margin for 
No 2,41b glue and acup of molasses, 
well together and spread on paper as 
No 3. Brush heavy glazed paper with 
coating of glue. When it has dried, spread 
over if a mixture of an ounce of castor oil, 
three ounces of resin and a tablespoonful of 
molasses. 


For 
mix 
above. 

a thin 


handling. 


Poison Fly-Paper.—Pour #? gallon of water 
over 1 lb of quassia wood; allow it to stand 
over night and then boil the strained finid 


down to one quart. The same wood must be 
boiled with one quart of water until it is re- 
duced to one pint, when the two infusions 
should be mixed, and from 8 to 12 ounces of 
brown sugar dissolved in it. The paper 
should be passed through this fluid, drained, 
and hung upto dry. Blotting paper of any 
color may be used, and a small piece of it 
thus prepared, placed in water in a saucer, 
will prove a very effective fly destroyer. 

Free Scholarships in practical design, valu- 
ed at $200 each, are available at the School of 
Industrial Art and Practical Design, New 
York city, the money for the purpose having 
heen given by prominent New York women. 
Applicants for these scbolarships must send 
specimens of their work in any artistic line 
to the school, 159 West Twenty-third street, 
New York, on or before Sept 1, 1897. These 
scholarships will enable the beneficiaries to 
become self-supporting by giving them an 


Spread on heavy pa-: 
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NEW DRESS SET, 10c. 
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education as practical designers of silks, oil 
cloths, wall papers, carpets of all grades, 
book covers, stuined glass, diess goods, and 
all textiles, both printed and woven; also as 
teachers of practical and mechanical drawing 
and design in public or private schools. The 
president of this institution, Mrs Florence 
Elizabeth Cory, has been for over 20 years 
identified with the education of women in 
the applied arts, and 17 years ago founded 
this school, the only one of its kind in the 
world. Itis the only existing school where 
women are taught to make practical working 
designs for goods where the pattern is brought 
to the surface by means ofthe Jacquard loom. 





A Silver Wedding.—J. T. M. writes that he 
expects to celebrate his silver wedding an- 
niversary on Aug 21, and asks for suggestions 
how to arrange the entertainment. He ex- 
pects to give a dinner to 100 people or more, 
and wonders what else to do for them. We 
should say that dinner for such a large num- 
ber was royal hospitality with little or nothing 
else in the way of entertainment. The 
chances are that the guests will have no diffi- 
culty in making things lively. It seems hard- 
ly necessary to have the entire company to 
dinner; a lunch of ice cream, cake, fruit and 
cold drinks would be considered in hot 
weather a liberal treat. There are no set 
rules for a silver wedding. The guests bring 
gifts of silver, arranging for an inforinal pre- 
sentation speech. Can our readers offer sug- 
gestions? 


Sunflower Salad Oil.— Dr Wiley, the chem- 
ist of the agricultural department in Washing- 
ton, says that in his opinion the coming salad 
oil will be made of sunflower seed. It isa 
pertect substitute for olive oil, and will be 
very cheap. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Crocheted Lace. 
JENNIE E. HUSSEY. 





Chain thirty-two. 
First Row—Miss seven, s c in eighth, ch 
five, miss three, sc 
in fourth, ch tive, 
miss three, s c in 
fourth, and so on 
until the row is 
complete with seven 
loops of five ch. 

Second Row—Ch 
seven in turning, sc 
in first loop, ch five, 
sc in second loop 
and so on, making 
seven loops. 

Third Row—Like 
second. 

Fourth Row—Ch 
four, * thread over three times, hook through 





first loop, thread over, pull through two, 
thread over, pull through two; repeat 
from * twice, thread over and pull through 
all the remaining loops at once. * Ch 
five, repeat from * to *, ch five and re- 
peat again. This makes a shell. Miss one 
loop, shell in next, miss one, shell in next, 


miss one and make a scallop shell of five in- 
stead of three points in last loop, chaining six 
between the points; after last point, ch four, 
fasten with s c in last loop of first row. 

Fifth Row—Ch six, s c overch of four, ch 
six, and make sc over each loop of scallop 
shell; ch five and s c over each ch of five in 
heading. 

Sixth row—Like second and third; seventh 
row, same; eighth row, like fourth. 

This lace may be made any width by al- 
lowing eight chain of foundation, more or less 
than the number given above for every shell. 





“Pretty as I Ever Saw.” 
Cc. A. P. 





This pattern for quilt is very odd and when 
finished makes, I think, as pretty a quilt as 
Iever saw. It is a hexagon. There isa 
bright color first, then a row of light blocks, 
then dark. Bright pink, red, green or yel- 
low ercircling at times, add to tie beauty. 
Every other row should be light. These 
can be all alike or odd blocks, as one fancies. 
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I think turkey red placed two or three times 
in the quilt adds brightness it would not 
have without it, A block measuring 24 inches 
from top point to bottom is a good size. You 
have to sew one row on to another as you go 
along. The blocks can not be sewed on any 


yay they come, but attention must be ob- 
served to have one of the points standing at 
This is very easy 


the top. when you come 





to put your mind upon it and Ido not think 
a mistake can be made without being detect- 
ed at once. 

Knitted Bedspread or Tidy. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 








Vine Leaf.—Cast on £0 stitches 

First Row—Knit two, over, narrow, over, 
knit one, over, narrow, purl one, narrow, purl 
one, slip one, knit one and pass slipped stitch 
over, purl one, slip one, knit one and pass 
slipped stitch over, over, knit one, over, 
narrow, over, knit one. 

Second Row—Purl, except the stitches that 
were purled in the tirst row, these are now to 
be knit. 

Third Row—Knit two, over, narrow, over, 
knit three, over, knit three together, purl 
one, slip one, knit two together and pass 
slipped stitch over, over, knit three, over, 
narrow, over, knit one. 

Fourth Row—Purl except stitches 
were purled in third ruw, knit these. 

Fifth Row—Knit two, over, narrow, over, 
knit five, over, slip one, knit two together 


that 





STRAWBERRY DOILY 


PATTERN 











and pass slipped stitch over, over, knit five, 
over, narrow, over, knit one. 
Sixth Row—Purl all the stitches. 


Seventh Row—Knit two, over, narrow, 
over, knit one, narrow, purl one, narrow, 
knit three, narrow, purl one, slip ane, knit 
one and pass slipped stitch over, knit one, 
over, narrow, over, knit one. 

Eighth Row—Purl all the stitches except 
those that were purled in tie seventh row. 
Knit these plain. 

Repeat from first row. 

Fern Pattern.—Cast on 18 stitches. 

First Row—Purl one, slip one, knit one 
aud pass slipped stitch over, knit threé, over, 
narrow, over, knit three, over, slip one, knit 
one, and pass slipped stitch over, over, knit 
three, narrow. 

Second Row—Purl seventeen, knit one. 

Third Row—Pu1l one, slip one, knit one 
and pass stipped stitch over, knit two, over, 
knit two, over, knit one, slip one, knit two 
together and pass slipped stitch over, knit 
one, over, knit two, over, knit two, narrow. 

Fourth Row.—Like second. 

Fifth Row—Purl one, slip one, knit one 
and pass slipped stitch over, knit one, over, 


knit three, over, knit one, slip one, knit 
two, together and pass slipped stitch over, 
knit one, over, knit three, over, knit one, 
narrow. 

Sixth Row—Like second. 

Seventh Row—Purl one, slip one, knit 
one and pass slipped stitch over, over, knit 
two, narrow, over, knit one, over, slip one, 


knit two together and pass slipped stitch over, 
over, knit one, over, slip one, knit one and 


pass slipped stitch over, knit two, over, 
narrow. 
Eighth “Row—Like second. Repeat from 
first row. 

Se 
Canned Bartlett Pears.—Select fine, ripe 


Bartlett pears, but not too large, as they must 
be smailenough to go wholeinto the cans. 
Pare carefully but do not remove any stems or 
the tiny black blossoms at the end of the fruit, 
as they addtoits appearance. Boil in water 
until moderately tender but not soft enough to 
break. Then dropinto glass jars that have 
been first warmed in the oven. Prepare a 
syrup, taking 1 lb of sugar and 1 cup of water 
for each pound of pears. Boil the sugar and 
water together for five minutes, then set the 
filled cans on a folded cloth in the bottom of a 
kettle of hot water, and pour the boiling syrup 
over the fruit, up to the top of each jar. Screw 
on the cover immediately. 





Remove Unhealthful Accumulations.—Are 
you sure that the sanitary arrangements about 
your farm are just what they should be—that 
the waste from house and stable are properly 
disposed of? The Maine board of agriculture, 


bulletin No 8, thinks there is_ special 
danger from this cause with our improved 
manner of living—warmer houses and barns 


and increased luxuries. The danger exists 
even if it has caused no visible harm yet. We 
should remove at once any unwholesome ac- 
cumulations about our houses, and be sure 
that, in our effurts to keep our animals warm 
we have not caused the air to become harm- 
fully impure. 





are particu- 
and are 


Women as Librarians.—Women 
larly well adapted for library work 
filling positions as librarians with marked 
success throughout the United States. There 
are four schools for the training of librarians, 
all requiring of the students a collegiate 
standard education; they are the National 
school for libraries at Albany, N Y; the 
Drexel institute library class, Philadelphia; 
the Armour institute, Chicago, and the Los 
Anglees (Cal) public library school. 





Washing Colored Embroidery.—To wash 
colored embroidery, laces, ete, which are 
likely to fade, take for one quart of water five 
or six big potatoes,peeland grate fine (crush), 
put into water and Jet mixture stand twelve 
hours in a cool place. Strain through @ 
coarse cloth and wash the colored articles in 
it. Soap must not be used. Rinse well in 
cold water and hang upto dry in ‘‘shade.’’ 
| Mrs J. W. Hanson. 
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‘*‘Make a Selection Intellectually.’’—I have 


been much pleased to notice the different 
tone which characterizes the Table Taik of 
late. Itis real refreshing to sit down and 
read the articles. Nicholas has some sound 
ideas respecting matrimony. If all would fol- 
low nis timely advice much misery and _ sor- 
row would be avoided. The way a life com- 
panion is ordinarily chosen is not indicative 
of very good sense. Two persons are acci- 
dentally thrown into each other’s society, and 
soon an attachment is formed. Then they 
must either marry or break one or both hearts 
by a separation. How foolish, yet how com- 
mon! If one would choose with an eye to the 
pleasures which are the result of a good 
choice, we must make a selection intellectual- 
ly and love afterward. Go at it in a 
business sort of way and not trust too much 
to luck or circumstances for happiness. No 
man can accomplish in life without, what he 
can with, a good,loving, trustful companion— 
one in whom he can confide at all times, and 
upon whose resources he can draw to relieve 
his mind of business and worry. Truly, 
‘‘woman is God’s best gift to man, and the 
chief support of the doctors.’’ But she need 
not be the latter, if her health is guarded by 
the husband as it should be.—[ Ronayne. 
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A Quilting Bee Practice.--Having enjoyed 
for some time the good things we Tablers 
have weekly, I thought I would construct a 
dish; it will not be highly seasoned like Mr 
Richardson’s or Susan Nippers’. Not but 
what [ enjoy their spicy letters. I would call 
the Tablers’ attention to the habit people 
have of criticising their neighbors, in sea- 
son and out of season. Now this quilting bee 
practice is wrong. It is not elevating, to say 
the least. I would like to hear the opinion 
of the Tablers on the subject.—[Cumtux. 


Sham Stuff.—I think we all appreciate the 
changes which are taking place in methods 
of education. We need more honest, practical 
men and women and less of this sham stuff 
the high-toned call education. Boys, don’t 
feel badly because you do not have the privi- 
leges which some of our city cousins are en- 
joying? Wedon’t want them. We have what 
is better, a way of making an honest living, 
which many of them have not. We care not 
what a man knows if he can make no practi- 
cal application of that knowledge. I have 
known college graduates who were almost as 


helpless as children. They could not turn 
their hand to a thing useful. However, I 


would by no means disparage a 
tion, if it is of the right kind. 
ly question if years spent in studying dead 
languages, heathen mythology and ancient 
phylosophy, ever helped very many to solve 
the serious problems of life which confront 
us all every day. 

‘*Let us then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.’’—[Ronayne. 

Criticising the Minister.—I notice in several 
of Evangeline’s articles that she directs some 
very pointed criticisms at the ministers of the 
gospel. Dan Sexton had some comments to 
make on Dwight L. Moody’s sermon on the 
‘*scoundrel.’’ In days gone by, when people 
looked upon the minister as a divine medi- 
ator, 16 was considered a grave offense to 
criticise him and the result would always in- 
variably be an interdict and a life long 
humiliation to the offender. Things have 
changed and nowadays it is acommon occur- 
rence to see the preacber criticised with the 
rest of us. And why shouldn’t he be? Isn’t 
he simply the servant of the people and don’t 
servants generally get a scolding whenever 
they deserve it? The preachers are a class of 
pessimists who always see the bad things of 
this world through magnifying glasses and 
they rarely see or preach about anything which 
is really good; it’s the bad things that attract 
their attention. Only alittle while ago the 
ministers and the press of the country, censur- 
ed the women Who took an active part in 
producing what is generally termed, the 
‘women’s Bible.’’ They considered it a 
sacrilegious act, that of changing the word of 
God. Goodness gracious! Can it be possi- 


good educa- 
3ut I serious- 


ble that in this year of grace 1897 the advanc- 
ed women are found guilty of a crime that 
has ‘been committed by men for centuries 
unobserved by the people! 


For the women 
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who took part in this great work, I have the 
profoundest respect and adumiration. It 
shows that they have been thinking upon the 
subject, and they considered themselves treat- 
ed shamefully in the old book, or elise they 
wouldn’t have had any occasion for changing 
it. I have been thiuking what a glorious 
world this would be if the people would man- 
age to get along without the preacher, doctor 
and lawyer.—[luke L. of South Dakota. 


Impure Men and Impure Women.—Well, I 
think as one of the brothers do that women 
have rights more than they think they do. If 
they vote the same conditions will prevail; 
there are impure men and impure women. 
The best men do not always get the place they 
should because good looks, plenty of money 
and lots of clleek win the day. Woman is a 
great factor in the nation now, as well asin 
the time of Washington. Shecan doa great 
deal to make things better by upholding the 
right everywhere and using her influence for 
whatis pure and noble. A wise woman 
looketh well to the ways of her household. 
[Aunt Mollie of Connecticut. 


The Use of Slang Phrases should be avoided 
at all times. In no case is argument strength- 
ened by such expressions as ‘‘thank good- 
ness,’’ ‘‘thank stars,’’ etc. The person who 
uses such is careless of his reputation and 


classities himself among those whom polite 
society can only regard as rude.—{ Teacher. 





A Hard-Working Farmer.—I was 
with Freshey’s letter. 
some ‘‘guess-ats’’ and 


amused 
There are wany truths, 
whieh I 


some guess 
they don’t have down in Connecticut; at 
least I hope so. Weare not all alike, and 
if we were we should want wonderful 
changes. She speaks of a woman losing her 


self respect to milk a cow and do otlier things 


many women do. Let me tell you the thing 
you don’t know: I know a man whv has 
a farm of 50 acres, about 15 acres of 
different varieties of fruit and 13 
acres of grapes. He does ail the work 
himself, except abont a month anda half in 


the spring, until August, when he has four 
or five women and two men to help, the men 
to pick and handle the fruit, the women to 
sort and pack at the packing house. He Jias 
a wife and three daughters, aged 22, 18 anid 9 
respectively. The middle one attends school, 
so is away from home except Sundays and va- 
cations. I have known this man to rise in the 
morning (he never gets up before 5 vo’clock) 
feed his horses, go back to the house and 
build a fire, put over his coffee and pot:toes 
to warm, milk his one cow (he keeps only 
one as it makes Jess work for him and less for 
the women folks) eat his breakfast and go 
to his work, many times never seeing any of 
the family unti! he comes to his dinner. Then 


almost always he has to wait until 12.30 for 
his dinner. He never stops for the sun, but 
works as long as he can see. Many times it 


takes until as late as that for the bed to air, 
and he makes it and gues to bed to go the 
same round next day, unless he is wil/'ng to 
wait until 7.30 for his breakfast, and by that 
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time he has a headache that will stand by 
him all day. He is hardly ever without a 
headache and [think a heartache as well. 
Whether sick or well he is always at work. 
Who can be pleasant and work when not 
well? He is broken down physically but as 
he has always done this way, they think he 
can. They may not notice the change in him 
that his neighbors do. He does nearly all the 





things which his folks request, but not al- 
ways without a protest. I trust that it will 


be Freshey’s pleasure to give her views of 
this picture. I like her outspoken style and 
know that what she writes will be her honest 
views. Do not think this is overdrawn, itis 
the honest truth.—[Justice. 


Let’s Hear from Tallow Soap.—Some months 
ago I saw directions for making tallow soap 
in this paper and thought I would try sume. 
So I followed out the directions as well as I 
knew how and felt quite proud of my little 
row of cakes laid up to dry and did some 
bragging to my friends about my soap-mak- 
ing. But, alas! some weeks later, being out 
of all other soap, one washing day I thought 
I’d try my new soap. Sucha looking wash- 
ing I did hang out after washiag and boiling 
and much rinsing as*was never seen on our 
lines since I can remember. Every smutch 
and stain was there plainer than before I put 
them in the water and I was as thoroughly 
disgusted with my soapasI had been pleased. 
Now what was the matter with it, can the 
lady who sent the recipe enlighten me? Have 
others tried it and had better succeess. Let’s 
hear from tallow soap.—|Thistle from Maine. 





Lords Only by Name.—'To the dear one who 
feels so shocked at sight of a weman in the 
hay field, I want to say that J always rake all 
or nearly all the hay that grows on our farm. 
I like the motion, the fresh air and the sweet 
smell of the wilted hay. I know my health 
is much better than it used to be when I was 
younger and foolishly ashamed to have any- 
one catch me digging in the garden or doing 
any other useful thing out of doors. Now I 
do what I please, never trying to attract at- 
tention or make myself unduly conspicuous. 


A true lady isa lady no 1 viatter where you 
place her. 1 once heard oiarmer’s daughter 
say she ‘‘did not know’’ when asked by a 


neighbor how many cows her father kept. I 
always thought she lied, for any one could 
tell that if they never went near the barn, if 
they got up early enough to see them go to 
pasture, especially if there were only two or 
three, asin this case. Don’t let them ‘‘bluff’’ 
you, dear wives and daughters. When the 
good man is sick or almost tired to death if 
you know how, go out and help him milk 1f 
there is no one else to do it; and expect a re- 
turn of the compliment when the sink is full 
of dishes and you are tired or sick. Don’t 
tell your neighbors, if they cannot appreciate 
such generosity. They won’t smell you if you 
are careful and neat. See your duty clearly 
then go ahead and do, but be sure that itis 
duty. Don’t encourage laziness in the lords 
of creation, fer they are only lord by name. 
| Thistle from Maine. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Success Gilt Edge" Potato Digger 


Guaranteed a 
Perfect Digger. 


We mean just what we say. 


FIRST digger in each place at great- 
ly reduced price. Don’t delay and mi:s 
this special price for a perfect Potato 
Digger. 





Our “Success Jr. 


Improved” 


We guarantee the best 
y/ low priced Digger on 
KF the market. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, 
Box 809, York, Pa. 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


Poultry, Fruits, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dairying, Etc. 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt offithe Advertised Price. 


Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual, 


By Henry STEWART. A valuable practical 
treatise on the sheep for American farmers and 
sheep growers. It is so plain that a farmer or 
a farmer’s son, who has never kept a sheep, 
may learn from its pages how to manage a 
flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
even the experienced shepherd may gather 
many suggestions from it. ‘The results of per- 
sonal experience of some years with the akon. 
acters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
and the sheep raising capabilities of many 

ortions of our extensive territory and that of 
Teneme-—andl the careful study of the diseases 
to which our sheep are chiefly subject, with 
those by which they may eventually be afflicted 
through unforeseen accidents—as well as the 
methods of management called for under our 
circumstances, are here gathered. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 5 


American Horses and Horse Breeding. 


By Joun Diwon. A new up-to-date book on 
the history of horses from the earliest period 
to date. A standard authority on horses; em- 
bracing breeds, breeding, training, handling 
vicious horses, shoeing and general manage- 
ment. A modern and practical horse doctor 
on the causes, nature, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of diseases of all kinds. Full instruc- 
tions for buying, selling, training for speed, 
lriving in races, etc. 4838vo pages, including 
engravings. Cloth. 3.50 


Peach Culture. 


By Hon. J. ALEXANDER Futon. This is 
the only guide to peach culture on the Dela- 
ware Peninsula, and is the best work upon the 
subject of peach growing for those who would 
be suecessful in that culture in any part of 
the country. It has been thoroughly revised 
and a large portion of it rewritten, bringing 
it downto date. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Quince Culture. 


By W. W. Meecu. An illustrated handbook 
for the propagation and cultivation of the 
quince, with descriptions of varieties, insect 
enemies, diseases and their remedies. New 
and enlarged edition. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 








The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries. 


New, revised and enlarged edition. Their 
breeding, training and management, in health 
and disease ; comprising all the essential parts 
of the two standard works on dogs by “‘Ston- 
henge.”’ It describes the best game and hunt- 
ing grounds in America. Contains over one 
hundred beautiful engravings, embracing 
most noted dogs in both continents, making, 
together with chapters by American writers, 
the most complete dog book ever published. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


A BC in Cheese Making. 


By J. H. MonrAp. Ashort manual for farm 
cheese makers in cheddar,French cream cheese, 
neufchatel and skimmilk cheese. The second 
edition is written especially for the thousands 
of farmers’ wives and daughters who cannot 
attend a dairy school but who are eagerly 
wishing to make palatable and nutritious 
cheese for the home table and for the village 
market. It is certainly one of the best books 
published om home cheese making. 68 pp., 
8vo., illustrated, paper. 50 


American Dairying. 


By H. B. GuRLER. A practical treatise on 
dairy farming and the management of cream- 
eries. The book isintwo parts. I on private 
dairying, Ion creamery management. In part 
I, the herd, feed, management, milking, ripen- 
ing, salting, working and marketing are consid- 
ered. In part II, the creamery management, 
patrons and more modern dairy machines and 
appliances are discussed. Illustrated. Cloth. 
12mo. 1.00 


Diseases of Horses and Cattle, 


By Dr. D. McInTosu, V. S., professor of vet- 
erinary science in the university of Illinois. 
Written expressly for the’farmer, stockman 
and veterinary student. A new work:on the 
treatment of animal diseases according to the 
modern status of veterinary science has be- 
come a necessity. Such an one is this volume 
of nearly 400 pages, written by one of the most 
eminent veterinarians of our country. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 








Allen’s American Cattle. 

By Lewis F. ALLEN. Their history, breed- 
ing and management. This book is considered 
indispensable by every breeder of live stock. 
The large experience of the author in improv- 
ing the character of American herds adds to 
the weight of his observations, and has ena- 
bled him to produce a work which will at once 
make good his claims as a standard authority 
on thesubject. Illustrated. Cloth.12mo. 2.50 


Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 


By P. T. QuINN, practical horticulturist. 
Teaching how to raise pears intelligently, 
and with the best results, how to find out the 
character of the soil. the best methods of pre- 
paring it, the best varieties to select under 
existing conditions, the best modes of plant- 
ing, pruning, fertilizing, grafting, and utiliz- 
ing the ground before the trees come into 
bearing, and, finally, of gathering and packing 
for market. I[llustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


The American Standard of Perfection. 


The recognized standard work on poultry in 
this country, adopted by the American poul- 
try association. Tt contains a complete de- 
scription of all the recognized varieties of 
fowls, including turkeys, ducks and geese; 
gives instructions to judges; glossary of tech- 
nical terms and nomenclature. It contains 278 
pages handsomely bound in cloth, embellished 
with title in gold on front cover. 1.00 


Kennel Secrets. 


By “AsHMoNT.” How to breed, exhibit and 
manage dogs. This magnificent book is a prac- 
tical monograph on dogs, written by Dr. J. 
Frank Perry. Definite ‘rules are laid down 
for feeding dogs, under their various condi- 
tions. - No lover of dogs should fail to read 
this excellent volume. 348 pp., ill., 8vo., cloth. 

' 3.00 
Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows. 


By Tuomas J. HAND, secretary of the 
American Jersey cattle club. A treatise on 
the’ bovine species in’ general. An entirely 
new translation of the last edition of this pop- 
ular and instructive book. Withever 100 illus. 
trations, especially engraved for this work. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1. 00 
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